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Brunt. 

Text  Books , Rules  and  Regulations , Furniture  and  Supplies. 
— Strong,  Read,  Stone. 

Auditing.— Wertman,  Van  Brunt,  Merrill. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


Report  of  H.  I.  Clark,  Treasurer  Board  of 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1898  : 


RECEI  PTS. 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1897 

“ General  taxes $57,749.90 

“ State  funds 3>337-°9 

“ Sale  of  buildings 125.00 

“ First  National  Bank  for  repairs..  12.69 

“ Tuition  fees 270.00 

“ Paym’t  loan  by  City  of  Galesburg  15,000.00 
“ Interest  on  city  bond 360.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  Male  teachers $ 7,945.00 

“ Female  teachers 30,949.50 

“ Janitors 3,685.00 

“ Repairs 3,496.76 

“ Supplies 2,500.17 

“ Fuel 1,364.25 

“ Telephones 131.86 

**  Insurance. „...  632.50 

“ Gas  and  Power 703.26 

“ Interest  on  bonds  and  “no  funds” 

warrants 1,219.21 

“ Election 15.00 

“ Loan  to  city  of  Galesburg 15,000.00 

“ Printing  and  advertising 156.49 

“ Rent 80.00 

“ Express 1 1. 26 

“ Payment  on  4th  Ward  property. . 600.00 

“ Recording 9-7° 

“ Water  rent 54-82 

11  Commencement  exercises 50.00 

“ Bonds  paid 15,000.00- 


“ Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1898 


Education, 


$17,271.42 


76,854.68 


$94, 126. 10 


-83,604.78 

10,521.32 


$94, 126. 10 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Galesburg: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Herewith  is  submitted  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  under  your  charge  for  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1898,  it  being  the  thirty-seventh 
report  since  the  organization  under  the  charter  of  1859.  As 
the  last  published  report  was  issued  in  1894,  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  schools  since  that  date  will  be 
here  noticed. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  1895  the  Weston  School  was  remodeled  at  a cost  of 
$24,500,  and  made  a thirteen-room  building.  The  Jacobi 
property  on  Broad  street  was  purchased  for  $5,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Central  Primary. 

In  1896  the  High  School  building  was  enlarged,  its 
capacity  being  practically  doubled,  at  a cost  of  $20,000. 

In  1897  the  Cooke  School  was  partially  remodeled  at  an 
expense  of  $1,200,  and  $10,000  of  the  bonds  were  paid. 

In  1898  the  Allen  lot,  joining  the  Weston  School  on  the 
east,  was  purchased  for  $1,600,  and  the  Hunt  property  on 
Cedar  street  for  $4,000  for  additional  room  for  the  Central 
Primary,  and  $5,000  of  the  bonds  were  paid. 

Thus,  during  the  four  years,  the  bonded  indebtedness 
has  been  reduced  $15,000  and,  in  addition,  the  sum  of 
$56,300  has  been  put  into  permanent  improvements,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  $5,000,  has  been  paid— an 
average  of  $16,500  in  permanent  improvements.  The  pres- 
ent tax  levy  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
the  bonds,  $10,000.  This  leaves  a debt  of  $5,000  unprovided 
for.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  city  as  large  as 
Galesburg  with  so  small  a school  indebtedness. 

A new  building  is  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  two 
frame  houses  used  for  the  Central  Primary  ; also  an  addition 
to  each  of  two  other  buildings.  Should  the  policy  of  the 
Board  for  the  coming  four  years  be  the  same  as  in  the  past, 
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these  improvements  can  be  made,  and  will  leave  the  city 
free  from  school  indebtedness. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  for 
1895  was  166  ; for  1896  was  155  ; for  1897  was  113  ; for  1898 
was  212.  This  makes  the  growth  for  the  past  four  years 
647,  which  is  24  per  cent. 

During  this  period  the  High  School,  which  is  included 
in  the  above,  has  grown  from  194  to  472 — an  increase  of 
278  pupils,  or  143  per  cent. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1894  was  60 ; in 
1898  was  75.  Of  this  number  41  have  attended  college,  31 
having  graduated  ; 28  did  a year  of  professional  work  in  our 
Training  School,  and  13  hold  kindergarten  diplomas.  There 
are  only  three  teachers  in  the  corps  who  have  not  at  least 
a high  school  diploma. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1 898. 

Some  statistics  for  the  school  year  1897-8,  which  may  be 


of  interest,  are  here  given  : 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 3,396 

Average  number  belonging 2,848 

Average  daily  attendance.  2,730 

Total  number  of  cases  of  Tardiness 979 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a room  in  the  grades 

(based  on  number  belonging) 44.6 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  (based  on  number  belonging)  95. 8 

Amount  paid  teachers $38,894.50 

Amount  paid  janitors 3,685.00 

Cost  of  fuel 1,364.25 

Incidentals  (repairs,  supplies,  insurance,  electric 

power,  gas,  telephones,  water,  etc.) 7,832.12 

Total  cost  of  school(excluding  bonds  and  interest)  51,775.87 

Cost  per  pupil  for  instruction 11.45 

Cost  per  pupil  for  janitor  service 1.08 

Cost  per  pupil  for  fuel .402 

Cost  per  pupil  for  incidental  expenses 2.31 

Total  cost  per  pupil 15.24 

Total  cost  per  day  for  each  pupil  enrolled .084 
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VERTICAL  WRITING. 

For  fifteen  years  prior  to  1896,  the  Writing  had  been  in 
charge  of  a special  teacher,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bridge.  During 
this  time  no  copy  books  were  used,  all  the  work  being  done 
on  writing  tablets,  or  “practice  paper.”  Mr.  Bridge  was 
an  exceptionally  strong  writing  teacher,  and  his  work  was 
uniformly  satisfactory.  When  Bookkeeping  and  Manual 
Training  were  introduced  into  the  High  School  he  took 
charge  of  these  two  branches  in  addition  to  the  Writing. 
As  the  High  School  grew,  these  two  subjects  took  more 
and  more  of  his  time  until,  in  September,  1896,  they  re- 
quired it  all.  Now  was  the  opportune  time  to  introduce 
what  is  known  as  “Vertical  Writing,”  which  had  been 
thought  for  some  time  to  be  more  desirable  than  the  slant 
system,  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  Board. 

In  place  of  the  “practice  paper”  the  pupils  buy  copy 
books  containing  vertical  script,  and  the  regular  teacher 
gives  all  the  instruction,  thus  saving  the  salary  of  a special 
teacher  of  Writing.  As  the  writing  of  the  past  two  years 
has  been  done  according  to  a new  system,  and  without  a 
special  teacher,  it  has  been  carefully  and  systematically 
compared  with  our  former  work,  and  the  verdict,  without 
question,  is  in  favor  of  the  vertical  system  of  writing.  It  is 
more  uniform  and  legible.  The  writing  of  the  pupil  im- 
proves in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  vertical. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a law  requiring  and  regulat- 
ing the  study  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  a part  of  which 
is  here  quoted  : 

All  pupils  in  the  above  mentioned  schools  (schools  under  State  con- 
trol) below  the  second  year  of  the  high  schools  and  above  the  third  year 
of  school  work,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  lowest  primary  year, 
or  in  corresponding  classes  of  ungraded  schools,  shall  be  taught  and  shall 
study  this  subject  every  year  from  suitable  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all 
pupils,  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  of 
each  year,  and  must  pass  the  same  tests  in  this  as  in  other  studies. 

In  all  schools  above  mentioned  all  pupils  in  the  lowest  three  primary 
school  years,  or  in  corresponding  classes  in  ungraded  schools,  shall  each 
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year  be  instructed  in  this  subject  orally  for  not  less  than  three  lessons  a 
week  for  ten  weeks  in  each  year,  by  teachers  using  text-books  adapted 
for  such  oral  instruction  as  a guide  and  standard. 

The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  needed  facilities  and  defi- 
nite time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  course  of  study. 

The  text-books  in  the  pupils’  hands  shall  be  graded  to  the  capacities 
of  the  fourth  year,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  pupils,  or  to 
corresponding  classes  as  found  in  ungraded  schools. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  law,  you  authorized  the 
introduction  of  these  books : for  the  first  four  years,  Stow- 
ell’s  “Primer  of  Health;”  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
Stowell’s  “ Healthy  Body;”  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years, 
Blaisdell’s  “How  we  Live.”  The  regular  text-book  used  in 
the  first  year  of  the  High  School  met  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  no  change  was  necessary.  The  work  was  done 
in  the  fall  term,  beginning  in  September.  Next  year  this 
subject  will  be  taught  in  the  winter  term. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  supplementary  read- 
ing the  past  four  years.  Formerly  the  child  read  one  book 
the  first  year  ; now,  he  reads  from  three  to  seven.  It  has  at 
last  been  found  that  a child  learns  to  read  with  ease  and 
expression  by  reading — by  reading  many  books  instead  of 
memorizing  one.  The  wonder  is  that  a fact  so  evident  as 
this  should  have  been  so  long  in  being  discovered  or  put 
into  practice.  For  the  same  reason,  much  supplementary 
reading  is  given  in  the  second  and  third  years.  By  the 
time  the  work  of  the  third  year  is  completed,  a child  should 
read  ordinary  reading  with  ease  and,  consequently,  with 
pleasure. 

There  is  a wider  field  for  the  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing in  the  upper  grades.  If  the  proper  kind  of  books  be 
selected  and  the  work  conducted  intelligently,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  schools  that  will  so  enrich  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  mere  ability  to  read,  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  a taste  for  reading,  is  of  little  .worth.  Our  schools  in 
the  past  have  been  successful  in  teaching  children  how  to 
read,  but  they  have  failed  too  often  in  creating  a love  for 
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reading.  When  a child  has  acquired  the  reading  habit,  it 
is  only  a question  of  time  when  he  will  become  an  intelli- 
gent citizen.  The  school  cannot  do  its  part  in  cultivating 
this  habit  where  it  is  compelled  to  keep  him  reading,  month 
after  month  for  a whole  year,  a book  from  which  he  has 
extracted  all  he  is  capable  of  getting,  the  first  month  or  two. 
Does  not  such  practice  deaden  rather  than  awaken  the  in- 
terest ? 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  their  supple- 
mentary reading  matter  has  ever  been  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  too  much  to  require  of  all  parents.  For  the 
last  few  years  you  have  been  buying  books  in  sets  of  twenty- 
five  at  a cost  of  $5  to  $10  a set.  When  the  pupils  of  one 
room  have  read  a set  of  books  they  are  passed  on  to  other 
pupils  of  similar  grade.  In  this  way  twenty  cla'sses  fre- 
quently read  a book  before  it  is  worn  out. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  here  that  the  supplementary 
reading  given  to  a class  is  always  easier  than  that  of  the 
regular  Reader ; that  it  is  read  at  sight,  or  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  the  same  as  one  reads  a newspaper ; that 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pages  are  read  at  a lesson  ; that  when- 
ever a subject  comes  up  in  any  of  the  regular  school  work 
which  is  treated  in  these  books,  then  that  part  of  the  book 
is  read  by  the  class  for  a reading  lesson.  In  this  report 
will  be  found  a list  of  these  books.  It  is  hoped  that  you 
will  think  it  wise  to  continue  to  invest  at  least  a hundred 
dollars  a year  in  books  suitable  for  the  different  grades. 

DRAWING. 

The  Drawing  has  continued  under  the  inspection  of  a 
supervisor  sent  out  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company, 
who  generally,  spends  a week  each  term  in  the  schools.  The 
teachers  have  certainly  shown  commendable  zeal  in  this 
work,  and  the  results  of  their  efforts  are  worthy  of  praise. 
The  value  of  Drawing  is  not  appreciated  by  all  parents,  as 
the  object  of  teaching  it  is  not  always  clearly  understood. 
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It  is  possible  for  Drawing  to  become  almost  as  universal  in 
its  use  as  Writing.  There  is  not  a subject  taught  in  the 
schools,  except  spelling  and  writing,  in  which  it  may  not 
be  daily  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  a language 
which  makes  clear  where  words  fail.  It  calls  into  its  service 
the  understanding  and  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  eye 
and  the  hand.  Not  until  it  is  used  in  every  subject  with 
the  same  ease  as  writing  should  the  results  be  considered 
satisfactory.  It  is  this  phase  of  Drawing  that  is  emphasized 
in  these  Schools. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

What  is  called  Nature  Study,  about  which  so  much  is 
said  in  educational  journals  and  associations,  has  not  as  yet 
been  systematically  taught  in  our  Schools.  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  teachers’  meetings,  and  the  teachers 
have  been  asked  to  take  up  with  their  pupils  anything  in 
this  line  which  they  felt  they  could  do  with  a reasonable 
degree  of  success,  and  report  results  at  subsequent  grade 
meetings.  During  the  past  year,  reports  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  opinions  of  what  could  be-  done,  were  handed  in 
by  all  the  teachers.  To  Miss  F.  Lilian  Taylor  is  due  the 
credit  of  classifying  and  arranging  these  reports  into  an  out- 
line which  will  be  used  by  the  teachers  during  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  take  up  the  study  of  nature  in 
the  grades  in  a scientific,  but  in  a sympathetic  way — not  to 
make  scientists  of  the  children,  but  to  have  them  become 
observers  and  lovers  of  nature,  of  their  surroundings — earth 
and  sky,  forest  and  field,  flowers  and  plants,  and  all  animal 
life.  The  time  spent  in  the  so-called  scientific  study  of  these 
subjects  in  the  grades  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  for 
children  of  this  age  are  not  interested  in  scientfiic  or  classi- 
fied knowledge.  They  love  flowers,  but  are  disgusted  with 
sepals,  corollas,  stamens  and  pistils.  Recall  carefully  the 
“Deserted  Village,”  “Snowbound,”  “Barefoot  Boy,”  “To 
a Waterfowl,”  “Death  of  the  Flowers,”  and  it  will  be  seen 
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what  is  meant  here  by  the  sympathetic  study  of  nature 
rather  than  the  scientific,  and  also  the  character  of  the 
“Nature  Study”  in  the  Galesburg  Schools. 

Such  knowledge  of  nature  as  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  books  we 
read — to  say  nothing  of  the  life  we  live — and  it  should  be 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  school.  The  reading  and 
drawing  classes  furnish  ideal  opportunities  for  the  practical 
application  of  such  knowledge. 

The  children,  as  they  pass  through  the  grades,  are  ex- 
pected to  learn  to  recognize,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
different  trees  and  shrubs  they  daily  see,  the  flowers  in  the 
home  and  by  the  wayside,  the  birds  as  they  come  and  go, 
the  animals  wild  and  tame,  the  changes  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  wind  and  sky  that  make  the  weather  of  the  day 
and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Wordsworth,  in  his  “Daffo- 
dils,” expresses  beautifully  the  attitude  we  should  cultivate 
toward  nature  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it : 

“1  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought, 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasures  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.” 

It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  work  cannot  be  cut  up 
into  grades  and  terms,  for  it  appeals  to  all  ages.  There  is 
not  a fact  in  it  which,  when  once  observed,  ever  loses  its 
charm.  The  outline  for  “Nature  Study”  printed  in  this 
report  is  intended  for  all  the  grades.  The  literature  to  be 
used  may  vary  with  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  but  the 
objects  in  nature  to  be  observed  remain  the  same. 

GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  ALGEBRA  AND  PHYSICS. 

Previous  to  this  year  Geography  was  taught  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years,  two  years  being  given  to  each 
book.  Now  the  Primary  book  is  finished  in  the  fourth  year 
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and  the  Advanced  book  used  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
with  a general  review  of  the  subject,  the  last  part  of  the 
eighth  year. 

United  States  History,  which  formerly  had  but  one  year, 
the  eighth,  is  now  given  the  seventh  year  and  the  first  half 
of  the  eighth. 

An  elementary  Algebra  now  takes  the  place  of  Arithmetic 
the  last  five  months  of  the  eighth  grade,  thus  forming  a 
bridge  in  mathematics  between  the  High  School  and  the 
grades,  a very  desirable  and  satisfactory  change. 

I think  it  would  be  well  to  place  elementary  physics  or 
geometry  in  the  eighth  year.  These  subjects  are  certainly 
as  useful  as  the  ones  now  taught ; the  pupils  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  study  them  with  profit ; and  they  would  bring 
the  High  School  and  the  grades  closer  together.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  a greater  break  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  years  than  between  any  other  two  succes- 
sive years  of  school  life. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  deserves  special  notice  at  this  time  on 
account  of  its  rapid  growth  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
enrollment  in  these  three  years  has  increased  from  234  to 
472 — four  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  Only  a small 
part  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
city,  as  the  grades  below  the  High  School  show  an  increase 
of  only  nine  per  cent,  during  this  period.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  and  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  other  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  increase.  Doubtless 
this  remarkable  growth  is  not  wholly  due  to  any  one  cause, 
yet  it  could  not  have  been  brought  about  without  radical 
changes  somewhere. 

Three  years  ago  the  work  of  the  High  School  was  revised 
and  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  were  made  elective. 
This  elective  feature  is  such  a marked  departure  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  from  the  present  practice  in  high 
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schools,  that  a somewhat  extended  explanation  here  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  three  courses:  The  Scientific , 

with  algebra  and  geometry,  but  no  foreign  languages, 
designed  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  yet  who  want  a broader  education 
than  the  grades  give;  The  Latin , intended  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  college;  The  Commercial , designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  especially  for  com- 
mercial life.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  simply  sugges- 
tive to  the  pupil.  He  is  at  liberty  at  any  time,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  to  make  a different  selection,  pro- 
vided the  subjects  are  being  taught.  To  each  subject  is 
given  a certain  number  of  credits,  the  unit  being  one  month 
of  twenty  recitations.  For  example,  Algebra,  which  extends 
through  the  year  of  nine  months,  is  given  nine  credits. 
When  any  subject  is  not  completed,  no  credits  are  given  for 
it.  When  the  pupil  gets  one  hundred  credits,  which  means 
one  hundred  months  of  successful  work,  he  is  given  a 
diploma  in  which  is  written  the  entire  list  of  subjects  com- 
pleted and  the  value  of  each — making  not  only  an  honest 
but  an  intelligible  document.  These  changes  were  made 
after  a careful  consideration  of  the  following  facts: 

A careful  record  of  the  classes  graduating  for  the  past 
five  years  had  been  kept.  This  showed  that  the„  average 
number  entering  the  school  annually  was  eighty,  and  the 
average  number  completing  the  course  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  was  thirty-six — an  average  loss  for  each  class  of 
55  per  cent.  Such  a high  rate  of  loss  was  thought  to 
indicate  something  seriously  wrong.  A closer  examination 
of  the  record  revealed  the  fact  that  of  the  eighty  who 
entered  the  class,  thirty-two  dropped  out  in  the  first  year 
and  only  eight  the  other  two  years  ; that  is,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  loss,  during  the  entire  course,  occurred  in  the  first  year. 
This  located  the  trouble,  principally,  in  the  first  year.  By 
examining  the  record  of  the  first  year  pupils,  it  was  found 
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that  more  than  one-half,  (about  twenty)  of  those  who  left 
school,  did  so  because  they  were  failing  to  do  the  work  in 
Algebra  or  Latin.  This  is  about  the  history  of  the  first 
year  pupils  in  high  schools  generally,  and  various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  to  account  for  it;  viz.,  the  pupils  are  too 
immature;  the  work  in  the  grades  has  not  been  properly 
done;  the  transition  from  the  Grammar  School  to  the  High 
School  is  too  abrupt;  the  pupils  have  not  been  taught  how 
to  study;  and  many  lack  taste,  ambition,  and  capacity  for 
such  work.  There  are  individual  cases,  perhaps,  in  every 
class  whose  failure  or  inferior  work  can  be  accounted  for 
on  one  of  these  grounds.  But  the  requirement  of  Latin, 
Algebra,  or  some  other  particular  branch  of  study  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  High  School 
course,  was  believed  to  be  the  great  cause,  and  to  remedy 
it  the  elective  system  was  introduced. 

In  making  a course  of  study  why  not  be  governed  by 
what  is  known  to  be  true  in  life;  namely,  that  an  education 
is  not  such  a little  thing  as  the  learning  of  certain  facts 
about  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  but  rather  it  con- 
sists in  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mind  to  activity 
along  some  line  of  thought.  Why  not  treat  the  children  of 
the  public  as  we  do  our  own?  If  one  of  our  own  children 
is  deficient  in  mathematics  or  languages,  we  do  not  keep 
him  on  those  subjects  till  he  becomes  completely  discour- 
aged and  disgusted  with  all  study;  we  do  not  lock  the  door 
to  that  part  of  our  library  which  contains  the  volumes  of 
literature,  history,  and  science,  saying  to  him,  “You  must 
not  become  acquainted  with  Greek  Literature,  Roman  His- 
tory, or  Modern  Sciences  until  you  can  first  work  the 
problems  in  an  academic  algebra  as  far  as  logarithms.”  If 
we  are  set  upon  having  our  daughter  become  a musician 
and  it  turns  out  that  she  cannot  learn  music,  or  what  is 
equivalent,  she  will  not  try,  do  we  on  this  account  abandon 
all  idea  of  giving  her  any  accomplishments?  The  reverse 
of  all  this  is  true  in  our  home  life.  We  should  treat  the 
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children  whom  the  public  intrusts  to  our  care  the  same  as 
we  do  our  own.  Of  course  this  is  all  nonsense,  if  the  only 
object  of  the  High  School  is  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  col- 
lege or  to  make  of  the  more  gifted  an  educated  aristocracy; 
but,  if  its  main  object  is  to  raise  the  masses  to  a higher 
plane  of  living  and  usefulness,  if  it  is  to  help  the  dull  and 
the  slow  as  well  as  the  bright  and  the  active,  then  the  plan 
of  elective  studies  is  both  wise  and  just. 

It  has  the  great  merit  of  keeping  hope  alive,  of  kindling 
inspiration,  and  of  imparting  courage  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  pupil’s  career.  The  door  of  hope,  which  to 
the  pupil  means  a diploma,  is  never  shut.  To  one  in  the 
meridian  of  life  a diploma  is  a very  insignificant  thing.  So 
are  the  rest  of  his  toys  and  ambitions  of  boyhood  days,  but 
they  had  much  to  do  in  making  him  what  he  is.  The 
greatest  mistake  in  training  a child  is  to  fail  to  appreciate 
what  appeals  to  him.  It  is  a fact  that  whenever  a pupil 
realizes  that  he  can  never  hope  to  receive  from  his  school 
the  seal  of  its  approval,  the  diploma,  he  loses  heart  and 
soon  drifts  away.  A course  that  is  not  elective  does  this 
very  thing  whenever  a pupil  hopelessly  fails  in  any  one 
subject.  At  a time  when  he  needs  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment or  inspiration  the  most,  the  door  is  closed  in  his  face. 
He  is  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  may  go  on  and  get  what  he 
can,  but  the  school  will  not  disgrace  itself  by  giving  him  its 
diploma.  Could  a better  method  be  devised  for  crushing 
a pupil  when  he  is  the  weakest?  At  the  critical  periods  of 
life  we  do  not  treat  our  own  children  thus.  What  right 
have  we  to  treat  other  children  in  this  way?  What  our 
High  Schools  need  most  to-day  is  heart  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  in  their  teachers — not  cold  law  and  bare  facts. 

The  elective  course  affords  every  opportunity  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  pupil  as  his  type  of  mind  is  revealed  and 
his  capacity  is  manifested.  Parents  or  school  boards  that 
ignore  either  of  these,  the  type  or  capacity  of  mind,  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  find  their  efforts  often  failures 
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rather  than  blessings.  Does  it  not  strike  one  as  unreason- 
able to  require  of  a pupil,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  bent  of 
mind  and  mental  ability,  to  decide  at  once  what  subjects 
he  will  pursue  for  the  next  three  years.  This  is  what  would 
be  done,  were  the  studies  not  elective.  The  elective 
course  permits  the  work  to  be  adjusted  to  the  pupil  as  he 
develops.  This  plan  requires  of  the  instructor  a sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the 
subjects.  It  makes  him  an  advisor,  as  well  as  a teacher — 
the  proper  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  taught. 

It  will  be  said  that  such  a course  of  study  ignores  a vital 
principle  of  education,  namely,  the  educational  value  of  the 
different  subjects.  It  considers  every  subject  as  having  an 
equal  influence  in  developing  the  mind,  which  is  manifestly 
untrue. 

This  objection  would  be  valid  if  the  object  of  education 
were  to  develop  every  pupil  the  same,  and  at  the  end  to 
have  them  all  equal.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this,  yet,  the  educator  who  insists  upon  mixing,  in  every 
case,  the  subjects  taught,  according  to  his  own  idea  of  their 
educational  value,  just  as  an  apothecary  compounds  his 
medicines,  is  trying  to  accomplish  this  impossible  feat. 
No  wonder  the  world  is  full  of  educated  misfits.  Educa- 
tion is  not  a device  to  create  talent  but  to  develop  it.  At 
the  most  the  school  can  only  hope  to  develop  the  native 
powers  of  the  pupil.  This  is  all  the  elective  course  attempts 
to  do.  It  makes  the  pupil  the  object  of  importance,  not 
the  subjects  taught.  It  recognizes  that  the  educational 
value  of  a subject  in  any  particular  case,  depends  upon  the 
pupil.  Have  we  not  all  seen  pupils  who  have  studied  a 
subject  only  to  become  more  dull  and  dead  ; whose  only 
acquisition  was  the  ability  to  consume  time  in  doing  nothing? 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  if  pupils  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  choice  of  subjects,  they  will  be  likely  to  select  those 
that  are  the  easiest,  and  as  a result,  they  will  not  be  required 
to.  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  school.  Pupils  grow  by 
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meeting  difficulties  squarely  and  surmounting  them.  The 
elective  course  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  escape  all  hard 
work.  Both  of  these  statements  are  true,  but  the  mistake 
is  in  assuming  that  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  when 
properly  managed,  will  make  such  a choice.  The  teacher 
who  thinks  the  child  is  a shirk,  that  he  does  only  what  he 
is  compelled  to  do,  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  missed  his  calling. 
Some  imagine  that  their  success  in  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a hard  time  when  young  and  were  driven  to  do 
their  work.  If  this  be  true  why  do  not  all  the  poor  and 
oppressed  rise  to  success?  Their  lot-  is  certainly  hard  enough 
and  the  outside  pressure  sufficient.  The  mistake  of  such 
people  and  such  teachers  is  in  locating  the  power  that  com- 
pels to  continuous  and  heroic  effort  as  coming  from  without, 
whereas  it  comes  from  within  the  child.  It  is  an  impelling 
force,  not  a compelling , that  develops  the  child.  It  is  the 
work  that  he  does  because  he  desires  to  do  it,  not  what  he 
does  because  he  must  do  it,  that  contributes  most  to  this 
growth.  When  once  this  impelling  power,  this  consuming 
desire  is  created  within  the  pupil,  the  problem  of  his  educa- 
tion is  virtually  solved.  Anything  short  of  this  is  not  worthy 
to  be  called  teaching.  An  elective  course  of  study  in  the 
hands  of  a true  teacher  produces  this  result  to  a remarkable 
degree. 

We  have  been  following  this  plan  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  it  proves  conclusively  that  pupils  do  not  slight 
what  are  called  the  difficult  subjects.  The  record  for  these 
years  is  here  given.  For  the  three  years  previous  to  the 
change,  the  average  number  to  enter  the  Latin  (college) 
course  was  seventy-five.  During  the  three  years  of  the 
present  plan  the  average  number  to  choose  the  Latin  course 
has  been  seventy-seven.  Of  the  ninety-four  who  graduated 
this  year,  more  than  one-half  have  credits  in  excess  of  the 
number  required — some  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty — show- 
ing that  the  tendency  is  to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  interests  of  those  who  prepare 
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for  college  have  not  been  jeopardized  by  this  innovation, 
while  as  many  more  have  had  their  horizon  broadened  by  a 
knowledge  of  history,  literature,  science,  etc. — a class  that 
needs  help  the  most  in  preparing  for  life. 

The  success  of  this  plan  thus  far  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment. The  spirit  it  has  brought  into  the  school  is  almost 
ideal.  It  is  admitted,  however,  with  regret,  that  some 
pupils  come  to  us  every  year  whom  the  school,  even  under 
these  conditions,  does  not  reach.  The  elective  system  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  good  teachers — those  not  only 
qualified  intellectually,  but  possessed  of  a broad  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  for  the  young. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful 
work  of  the  teachers,  the  splendid  spirit  they  take  into 
their  school  rooms,  and  the  readiness  and  ability  with 
which  they  carry  out  every  suggestion  ; and  to  you,  honor- 
able members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I would  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  united  support,  uniform 
courtesy,  and  generous  forbearance. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

William  L.  Steele. 
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TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Name.  Residence. 

Frank  D.  Thompson,  Prin Civics,  English 518  N.  Prairie 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gettemy. . .Geometry,  English,  History..  224  N.  Academy 

Cora  F.  Stone History,  English 569  N.  Broad 

Minnie  Smith Latin 809  E.  Main 

Gertrude  R.  Chapin History,  English 257  S.  Academy 

Harriet  Blackstone Elocution 146  W.  Losey 

G.  H.  Bridge Manual  Training,  Bookkeeping.  . 260  S.  Academy 

A.  C.  Roberts Physics,  Chemistry 249  W.  South 

J.  T.  Johnson Biology Arlington  Hotel 

P.  W.  Thompson Arithmetic 518  N.  Prairie 

R.  P.  Felch Stenography,  Bookkeeping.  .259  E.  Tompkins 


Lucy  M.  Babcock 

..Latin,  History 

Fred  A.  Miller 

..Algebra,  English 

Mary  Olive  Richey. . . . 

..English,  Civics 

Frances  Arnold 

. . History,  English 

CHURCHILL  SCHOOL. 

Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Frances  Hague,  Prin. 

. . E. . . . 

. .Eighth 

. . 274  S.  Academy 

Lizzie  Slattery 

. . F.  . . . 

. .Eighth 

. 227  N.  Academy 

Carrie  L.  Chapin. . . . 

..H  . . 

. . Seventh 

. . 257  S.  Academy 

Annie  L.  Wilbur 

..G.... 

. . Seventh 

Lillie  E.  Clark 

..N.... 

. . Sixth  and  Seventh.  . . . 

.745  N.  Academy 

Marian  Nelson 

. .L 

. . Sixth 

. 872  Beecher  Ave 

Mabel  Stevens 

..K.... 

. . Sixth 

Emma  J.  McCollum  . . , 

. . M . . . . 

. .Fifth  and  Sixth 

Helen  Rose 

..A  ... 

. .Fifth 

Belle  Hammond 

..B.... 

. . Fourth  and  Fifth 

Anna  Butler 

..C.... 

. .Fourth 

Alice  J.  Tilden 

..D.... 

. .Third 
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CENTRAL  PRIMARY  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Name.  Room. 

F.  Lilian  Taylor,  Prin 

Myra  H.  Patch A . . . . 

Elizabeth  I.  Freer 

Emma  A.  Fuller 

Kate  Thomas 

Louise  Zetterberg 

Nina  Harris 

Maude  Rawalt 

Laura  L.  Smith 

Alice  Harshbarger 


Grade.  Residence. 

. .Training  Teacher. . . .368  W.  Tompkins 

. .Second  and  Third 763  Beecher  Ave 

710  Willard 

630  Maple  Ave 

250  Cottage  Ave 

166  N.  Kellogg 

540  W.  Tompkins 

523  N.  Academy 

883  Monmouth  Blvd 

682  Pine 


HITCHCOCK  SCHOOL. 


Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Lottie  Goldquist,  Prin.. 

..A.... 

. . Eighth  

Georgia  A.  Smith 

.B.  . . . 

. .Sixth  and  Seventh. 

Jennie  S.  Corbin 

.C 

. . Sixth 

Lillian  M.  Emrich 

.D.... 

. .Fifth  and  Sixth 

Hester  O.  Byram 

.E.... 

. . Fourth 

Sarah  B.  Folger 

, .F. . . . 

. . Third  and  Fourth  . 

H.  Grace  Goldsmith. . . 

.G.... 

. . Second 

Elizabeth  Yager 

..I.... 

. .First 

Clara  O.  Horton 

.H... 

. . First 

WESTON  SCHOOL. 

Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Ida  E.  Wilbur,  Prin. . . 

.A 

. . Eighth 

Mabel  L.  Corbin 

.B.  . . . 

. . Seventh 

Emily  L.  Fuller 

.C..  .. 

. . Sixth 

.260  N.  Whitesboro 

Fannie  E.  Hedberg.  . . . 

.D 

. . Sixth 

Alice  E.  Bergland 

.E.  . .. 

..Fifth 

Anna  M.  Sisson 

.F.... 

. .Fourth  and  Fifth. . 

Johanna  C.  Lind 

.G..  .. 

. . Fourth 

491  E.  North 

Ella  May  Hammond. . . 

.H.  . .. 

. .Third 

Elizabeth  Switzer 

..I 

. . Second  and  Third  . 

542  S.  Broad 

Carrie  A.  Eastes 

••J 

, . Second 

Flora  A.  Ward 

.K..  .. 

. . First  and  Second  . . 

Nellie  C.  Armstrong. . . 

. .First 

Lena  M.  Heath 

.L.  . .. 

. .First 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 


Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Ada  Petersen,  Prin  . . . 

..A 

. . Fourth  and  Fifth  . 

269  N.  Chambers 

Sarah  Blaine 

. .B  . . . 

. .Third  and  Fourth. 

Josephine  Ericson . . . . 

. .C 

. . Second 

1417  Knoxville  Road 

Nettie  Hotaling 

..D 

. . First  and  Second  . 

572  N.  Broad 

Lucia  L.  Pettee 

. .E 

.First 

592  N.  Chambers 

DOUGLAS  SCHOOL. 

Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Ellen  Davis,  Prin 

. . A 

. . Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth . . 379  W.  Tompkins 

Frances  Speed 

. .B 

. . Third  and  Fourth . 

.424  Monmouth  Blvd 

Inez  M.  Risley 

..C 

. . Second  and  Third  . 

257  E.  Ferris 

May  T.  Williams 

. .D 

. .First 

1126  West 

COOKE  SCHOOL. 

Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Harriet  L.  Doll,  Prin. 

. .A 

. . Fifth  and  Sixth.  . . 

139  W.  Second 

Maggie  Phillips 

..B 

. .Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.. 357  W.  Brooks 

Anna  M.  Armstrong.. 

..C 

. . Second 

156  W Brooks 

Nettie  H.  Armstrong. . 

. .D.  . . . 

. . First 

156  W.  Brooks 

BATEMAN  SCHOOL. 

Name. 

Room. 

Grade. 

Residence. 

Emma  Hickok,  Prin  . . 

. .A 

. .Fourth  and  Fifth.. 

....  284  N.  Academy 

Harriet  Brooks 

..B 

. .Third  and  Fourth. 

Martha  Stone 

..C.  . .. 

. . First  and  Second  . 

. . . .277  N.  Academy 

Jennie  A.  Long 

. . D . . . . 

. .First 

398  Maple  Ave 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

G.  R.  Housel Galesburg 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM,  l6  WEEKS. 

SECOND  TERM,  12  WEEKS. 

THIRD  TERM,  8 WEEKS. 

JUNIOR. 

1.  Ancient  History  (4). 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiology. 

4.  *Authors  (2):  Irving, 

Addison. 

1.  Mediaeval  History  (2) 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiology(5)  Botany 

4.  ^Authors  (2):  Scott, 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

1.  Modern  History  (3). 

2.  Algebra  (9). 

3.  Botany  (4). 

4.  ^Authors  (1):  Long- 

fellow. 

MIDDLE. 

1.  English  History  (4). 

2.  Geometry. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  *Authors(2):  George 

Eliot,  Hawthorne. 

1.  English  Composition 

2.  Geometry  (6j. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  *Authors  (2):  Julius 
Caesar,  Lowell’s  Lin- 
coln. 

1.  English  Comp.  (5) 

2.  Geometry  (3). 

3.  Physics  (9). 

4 *Authors(i):Macaulay 

SENIOR. 

1.  Rhetoric  (4). 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Civics  (4). 

4.  *Authors  (2):  Tenny- 

son, Carlyle. 

1.  U.  S.  History. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Civics  (3). 

4.  ♦Authors  (2):  Hamlet. 

1 U.  S.  History  (5). 

2.  Chemistry  (9). 

3.  Phys.  Geography  (2). 

4.  Authors  (1):  Emerson 

LATIN  (College)  COURSE. 


YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM,  l6  WEEKS. 

SECOND  TERM,  12  WEEKS 

THIRD  TERM,  8 WEEKS. 

JUNIOR. 

1.  Latin  Reader. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiology. 

4.  ^Authors  (2):  Irving, 

Addison. 

1.  Latin  Reader. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Physiology(5)  Botany 

4.  *Authors  (2):  Scott. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

1.  Latin  Reader  (9). 

2.  Algebra  (9). 

3.  Botany  (4). 

4.  ^Authors  (1):  Long- 

fellow. 

MIDDLE. 

1.  Caesar. 

2.  Geometry. 

3.  Ancient  History  (4). 

4.  *Authors  (2):  George 

Eliot,  Hawthorne. 

1.  Caesar  (7). 

2.  Geometry  (6). 

3.  Mediaeval  History (2) 
I.  *Authors  ( 2 ):  Julius 

Caesar,  Lowell’s  Lin- 
coln. 

1 Cicero. 

2.  Geometry  (3). 

3.  Modern  History  (3). 

4. *Authors(i)  Macaulay 

SENIOR. 

1.  Cicero  (6). 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Civics  (3),  Rhetoric(2j 

4.  *Authors  (2):  Tenny- 

son, Carlyle 

1.  Virgil. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Civics  (3). 

4.  ^Authors  (2):  Hamlet. 

1.  Virgil  (5). 

2.  Physics  (9). 

3.  Phys.  Geography  (2). 

4.  ♦Authors(i):  Emerson 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM,  l6  WEEKS. 

SECOND  TERM,  12  WEEKS 

THIRD  TERM,  8 WEEKS. 

JUNIOR. 

1.  Ancient  History  (4). 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Physiology. 

4.  ♦Authors  (2):  Irving, 

Addison 

1.  Mediaeval  History  (2) 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Physiology  (5)  Botany 

4.  ♦Authors  (2):  Scott, 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

i Modern  History  (3). 

2.  Bookkeeping  (9). 

3 Botany  (|). 

4.  ♦Authors  (1):  Long- 

fellow 

MIDDLE. 

1.  English  History  (4). 

2.  Stenography  and 

Typewriting. 

3.  Com’rcial  Arithmetic 

4.  ^Authors  (2):  George 

Eliot,  Hawthorne. 

1.  English  Composition 

2.  Stenography  and 

Typewriting 
3 Com’rcial  Arithmetic 
4-*Authors(2)  JuliusCae 
sar,  Lowell’s  Lincoln 

1.  English  Comp.  (5). 

2.  Stenography  and 

Typewriting  (9). 

3 Commercial  Arith- 
metic (9). 

4.*Authors(i)  Macaulay 

SENIOR. 

1 Rhetoric  (4). 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Civics  (4). 

4.  ♦Authors  ( ):  Tenny- 

son, Carlyle. 

1.  Commercial  Law. 

2.  Physics  (5).  Zoology. 

3.  Civics  (3). 

4.  *Authors  (2).  Hamlet 

1 Commercial  Law  (5). 

2.  Zoology  (4). 

3.  Phys.  Geography  (2). 

4.  *Authors  (1)  Emerson 

♦Two  Recitations  a week. 

Manual  Training  may  be  taken  twice  a week  with  each  year’s  work  of  this  course, 
giving  4 credits  per  year.  Mechanical  Drawing  once  a week  gives  2 credits  a year. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  IN  USE  IN  THE  GALESBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Comstock’s  First  Latin  Book $1.25 

Wells’  Academic  Algebra 1.20 

Steele’s  Hygienic  Physiology 1.10 

Myer’s  General  History 1.50 

Packard’s  Book-keeping 1.25 

Book-keeping  Blank  Books,  per  set  of  four 75 

Bergen’s  Botany 1.10 

Author  Books,  English  Classics,  each  from  .15  to 40 

Blank  Book  for  Author  work 25 

Note  Book  for  Physiology  and  Botany  work 15 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Kelsey’s  Caesar $1.35 

Harkness  Latin  Grammar 1.25 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  Cicero 1.35 

Wells’  Geometry 1.40 

Myer’s  General  History 1.50 

Montgomery’s  English  History 1.25 

Carhart  and  Chute’s  Physics 1.35 

Physical  Experiments, — A Manual  and  Note-Book 40 

Beman  and  Smith  s High  School  Arithmetic 80 

Lockwood’s  English  Composition 1.25 

Barnes’  Manual  of  Shorthand 1.00 

Author  Books  — English  Classics,  each  from  .15  to 40 

Blank  Book  for  *\uthor  work 25 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  Cicero $1 .35 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  Virgil 1.65 

Mead’s  Rhetoric 95 

Remsen’s  Chemistry 1.25 

Laboratory  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, — Williams 35 

Fiske’s  Civil  Government 1.10 

United  States  History 

Steele’s  Political  Economy 1.00 

Steele’s  Zoology i-3° 

Warren’s  Physical  Geography 1-65 

Carhart  and  Chute’s  Physics i-35 

Physical  Experiments, — A Manual  and  Note-Book 40 

Treatise  on  Commercial  Law,  O.  M.  Powers 1.25 

Author  Books — English  Classics,  each  from  .15  to 40 

Blank  Book  for  Author  work 25 


MANUAL  TRAINING  WORK  ROOM. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  High  School 
had  a spontaneous  origin  and  was  not  created  by  any  act 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1887  a few  boys  fixed  up 
an  old  bench  in  the  basement  of  the  Churchill  School, 
brought  in  some  tools,  and  began  work.  It  has  grown, 
year  by  year,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Board  until  it 
is  now  quite  a complete  school  in  woodwork,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  city.  Sixty-five  boys  did  work  in  this  depart- 
ment last  year. 

The  exercises  required  to  be  done  each  year  by  the 
pupils,  in  order  to  complete  the  course  of  work,  are  here 


given. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Planing — 

1.  Planing  to  dimension. 

2.  Square  prism. 

3.  Triangular  prism. 

Sawing — 

7.  Sawing  to  pencil  line 
across  grain. 

Boring— 

9.  Boring  across  grain. 

13.  Boring  across  grain. 

Chiseling — 

15.  Chamfered  block. 

16.  Chamfered  block,  flat  base. 

Turning ■ — 

10.  Cylinder. 

11.  Cones. 

12.  Step  cylinders. 

18.  Cylinder  and  collars. 

19.  Hollows. 

20.  Round  hollows. 

24.  Mallet  handle. 

25.  Mallet  head. 


4.  Irregular  hexagonal  prism. 

5.  Regular  hexagonal  prism. 

6.  Octagonal  prism. 

8.  Sawing  and  chiseling. 

14.  Boring  through  block  with 
grain. 

17.  Gouging. 


21.  Knife  box. 

22.  Match  box. 

23.  Sawing  (rip),  Planing  (joint- 

er), Gluing,  Planing  with 
smoother. 

26.  Veneering,  Filling,  Varnish- 

ing, and  Polishing. 

27.  Towel  rack. 


FIRST  YEAR 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Joinery — 

1.  Halved  together  at  end. 

2.  Halved  together  at  middle. 

3.  Halved  together  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 

4.  Dowel  joint. 

5.  Mortise  and  Tenon,  (blind). 

6.  Mortise  and  Tenon,  (through). 

7.  Mitre  joint. 

10.  Truss  joint. 

11.  Dovetail. 

14.  Double  Mortise  and  Tenon. 

15.  Mitre  box. 

16.  Mitred  frame,  (hard  wood). 

20.  Dovetail  through  and  half  through. 

21.  Dovetail  on  end. 

25.  Drawer. 

Turning — 

8.  Beads. 

9.  V Grooves. 

12.  Hollows  cylinder  and  arbor. 

13.  Ovolos  and  cavettos. 

17.  Beads,  Fillets  and  Hollows. 

18.  Chisel  handle,  (firmer). 

19.  Chisel  handle,  (socket). 

22.  Balusters. 

23.  Carving  Mallet. 

24.  Rolling  Pin,  (movable  handles). 

26.  Table  leg. 

Clamps. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Turning 

1. 

Dumb  Bell. 

2. 

Napkin  Rings. 

3- 

Barrel. 

4- 

Round  Ring. 

5- 

Octagonal  Ring. 

6. 

Cylinder. 

7- 

Cone. 

8. 

Ovoid. 

9- 

Ellipsoid. 

10. 

Vase  form. 

11. 

Hemisphere. 

18. 

Vase. 

i9- 

Goblet. 

3i- 

Indian  Club. 

Pattern 

Making — 

12. 

Cylinder. 

i3- 

Dumb  Bells. 

M- 

Washing. 

I5- 

Collar. 

16. 

Face  Plate. 

T7- 

Pulley. 

Carving — 


20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 


With  the  grain. 

Across  the  grain. 

Combination  of  exercises  20  and  21. 
Combination  of  straight  lines. 


y Angle  blocks  of  different  designs  with  different  tools. 


29-  j 


30.  Scrolls. 
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After  the  exercises  of  each  year  are  completed  they  are 
combined  into  some  useful  article  of  furniture,  the  boy  fur- 
nishing the  material  and  keeping  the  article  made. 

In  this  finished  product  he  is  taught  to  combine  prin- 
ciples learned,  to  fill  and  bring  out  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
the  use  and  the  application  of  shellac  and  varnish  ; in  short, 
all  that  is  required  to  make  a finished  piece  of  work  in 
wood.  Such  articles  have  been  made  as  writing-desks, 
book-cases,  hat-racks,  side-boards,  etc. 

It  requires  much  more  knowledge,  skill,  patience  and 
forethought  to  combine  six  to  twenty  joints  in  one  piece 
than  to  make  a simple  joint.  At  the  same  time  the  boy  is 
learning  something  of  wood  in  these  larger  pieces  that  he 
cannot  get  in  planing  a piece  six  or  twelve  inches  long. 
He  must  use  good  taste  in  arranging  the  different  pieces  of 
wood  so  as  to  bring  out  the  grain  and  have  them  properly 
matched. 

This  work  is  all  voluntary. 

There  are  but  few  boys  finishing  the  course  of  exercises 
who  do  not  complete  a finished  piece.  This  “ finished  pro- 
duct” is  the  stimulus  to  the  boy  through  the  entire  course. 

An  exhibition  of  this  work  is  held  annually  at  the  close 
of  the  year  when  hundreds  of  citizens  examine  it.  It  seems 
to  meet  with  the  favor  of  all  who  see  it. 

A cut  representing  a specimen  of  this  work  for  each  year 
may  be  seen  on  another  page. 


SECOND  YEAR.  THIRD  YEAR.  FIRST  YEAR. 
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TEACHERS’  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  Training  School  was  opened  in  1888.  The  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  June,  1893,  awarding  diplo- 
mas to  those  completing  the  Course  of  Study  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  has  had  its  influence  in  establishing  the  pro- 
fessional standing  of  the  school. 

The  general  plan  that  has  been  in  operation  during  the 
past  six  years  is  as  follows: 

Practice. — The  practice  work  of  this  department  is  of 
three  kinds:  (1)  Teaching  the  first,  second  and  third 

grade  pupils  of  the  Central  Primary  School,  each  teacher, 
as  a rule,  having  charge  of  a room  for  one  term.  (2)  Fill- 
ing all  temporary  vacancies  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
regular  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  (3)  Assisting  in  the 
different  ward  schools  whenever  overcrowding  of  pupils 
makes  such  help  necessary.  This  assistance  has  usually 
been  limited  to  the  mornings  of  each  day. 

Theory. — In  the  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  most 
satisfactory  work  has  been  done,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  members  of  the  Training  Class  have  been  able 
to  spend  some  time  each  day  in  the  study  of  standard  works 
on  education.  Each  week  four  meetings  of  the  class  are 
held  for  recitations,  reports  on  educational  reading,  and 
discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Much  time  is 
also  given  to  object  drawing. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FALL  TERM. 

I.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching:  (Two  rec- 
itations per  week. ) Required  Reading  : Selections  from 

“Hewitt’s  Pedagogy,”  “Johonnot’s  Principles  and  Practice 
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of  Teaching,”  “Baldwin’s  School  Management,”  “The  Pub- 
lic School  Journal,”  and  current  educational  periodicals. 

II.  Primary  Methods:  (One  recitation  per  week.) 

Methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  numbers,  and  lan- 
guage in  first  and  second  grades.  Require  Reading:  Se- 

lections from  “Quincy  Methods,”  “The  Practical  Teacher,” 
“Parker’s  Talks  to  Teachers,”  and  educational  journals. 
Examination  and  discussion  of  the  best  primary  text-books. 

III.  Drawing:  (One  recitation  per  week. ) “Prang’s 

Manual  of  Form  Study  for  First  and  Second  Years.” 
Simple  outline  drawings  of  models  in  different  positions. 
Outline  drawings  of  leaves,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

WINTER  TERM. 

I.  Educational  History:  (One  recitation  per  week.) 

1.  Education  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Educational  reforms  and  their  influence  on  the  present 

school  system. 

3.  Pestalozzi  and  object  lessons. 

4.  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten. 

5.  Manual  training. 

Required  Reading:  Selections  from  “Barnes’  General 

History,”  “Painter’s  History  of  Education,”  “Quick’s 
Educational  Reformers,”  “Life  of  Pestalozzi,”  “Life  of 
Froebel,”  and  current  educational  periodicals. 

II.  Methods:  (Two  recitations  per  week. ) Methods 

of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  language  in 
third  grade.  Language  outlines  for  second  and  third  years 
completed. 

III.  Drawing:  (One  recitation  per  week. ) Methods 

of  teaching  books  1,  2,  3 and  4.  Practice  in  drawing  groups 
of  models  in  outline  and  with  simple  shading ; constructive 
drawing  of  type  solids. 
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SPRING  TERM. 

I.  General  Literature  a?id  Children's  Reading : (Four 

recitations.)  Required  Reading:  “Literary  Landmarks,” 

“Scudder’s  Folk  Lore,”  and  “Use  of  Stories.” 

II.  Methods:  (One  recitation  per  week. ) Geography 

and  map  drawing.  Illustration  in  advanced  arithmetic. 

III.  Drawing:  (Four  recitations. ) Decorative  draw- 

ing and  color. 

IV.  Miscellaneous : Rules  and  regulations  of  Gales- 

burg Public  Schools. 

Reports  and  records. 

Preparation  of  list  of  model  text-books. 
Examination  of  note-books  and  reports  of  general 
reading. 

Recommended  Reading: 

A Study  of  Child  Nature — By  Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Evolution  of  Dodd — By  William  Hawley  Smith. 

Preston  Papers. 

Story  of  Zacary. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude — By  Pestalozzi. 

Visits  in  European  Schools — By  Klem. 

Emile — By  Rousseau. 

History  of  Pedagogy — By  Compayre. 

Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology — By  Krohn. 

General  Method — By  McMurray. 


Books  Used  in  the  Grades. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  GRADES,  WITH  DATE  OF  ADOPTION 
AND  PRICE. 


Home  and  School  First  Reader 

.Adopted,  July,  1898 

$ .25 

Sheldon’s  Second  Reader 

“ 

Nov.,  1885 

•35 

Sheldon’s  Third  Reader 

Nov.,  1885 . . . . 

•50 

Sheldon’s  Fourth  Reader 

Nov.,  1885 

.70 

Readings  in  Nature’s  Book 

previous  to  1885. . 

.70 

Sheldon’s  Fifth  Reader 

Nov.,  1885 

1. 00 

Sheldon’s  Word  Studies 

Dec.,  1886 

•30 

Swinton’s  New  Language  Lessons 

previous  to  1880.. 

.40 

Sheldon’s  Advanced  Language  Lessons  . . 

Aug.,  1895 

■65 

New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  First  Book.  . . . 

Nov.,  1895 

•35 

New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Second  Book. . 

( < 

Nov.,  1895 

•65 

Harper’s  Primary  Geography 

< < 

Aug.,  1882 

•50 

Harper’s  School  Geography 

< ( 

Aug.,  1882.... 

1. 10 

Montgomery’s  U.  S.  History 

( 1 

Aug.,  1895.... 

1. 10 

Housel’s  Music  Reader,  No.  i 

( ( 

July,  1888 

•25 

Housel’s  Music  Reader,  No.  2 

i t 

July,  1888 

•30 

Housel’s  Music  Reader,  No.  3 

1 1 

July,  1888 

•35 

Prang’s  Drawing,  No.  1 to  5 

1 1 

June,  1891 

•15 

Prang’s  Drawing,  No.  6 

t < 

June,  1891 

.20 

Sheldon’s  Vertical  Writing,  No.  1 to  4 . . . 

( ( 

Aug.,  1896.... 

.06 

Sheldon’s  Vertical  Writing,  No.  5 to  8. . . 

Aug.,  1896 

.08 
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TABLE  L 

Showing  the  Number  Enrolled  and  the  Number  Withdrawn 
During  the  Year  1897-8. 


Schools. 

Enrolled. 

Withdrawn. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

High  School 

198 

274 

472 

48 

30 

78 

Churchill 

285 

320 

605 

60 

53 

113 

Hitchcock 

217 

256 

473 

24 

28 

52 

Lincoln  

129 

134 

263 

16 

17  • 

33 

Weston 

356 

352 

708 

59 

55 

114 

Douglas 

111 

96 

207 

15 

11 

26 

Cooke 

101 

107 

208 

13 

10 

23 

Bateman 

102 

120 

222 

9 

11 

20 

Central  Primary 

119 

119 

238 

21 

15 

36 

Totals 

1618 

1778 

3396 

265 

230 

495 

TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  Average  Enrollment,  Attendance,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
Each  School. 


Schools. 

Average 

Enrollment. 

Average  No. 
Belonging. 

Daily 

Attendance. 

j Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Cases  of 
Tardiness. 

j Perfect 

Attendance. 

High  School 

423 

415 

407 

98.0 

100 

281 

Churchill 

551 

524 

503 

95.9 

172 

248 

Hitchcock 

421 

405 

393 

97.0 

137 

238 

Lincoln  

229 

219 

210 

95.8 

47 

107 

Weston 

602 

571 

541 

94.7 

198 

275 

Douglas 

187 

177 

167 

94.3 

75 

76 

Cooke 

180 

172 

165 

95.8 

19 

93 

Bateman 

198 

187 

177 

94.1 

121 

78 

Central  Primary 

189 

178 

167 

93.2 

110 

75 

Totals 

2980 

2848 

2730 

95.8 

979 

1417 
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TABLE  III. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  Withdrawn  from  the  Schools 
During  the  Year,  with  Cause. 


Schools. 

Left  City. 

Work. 

1 

Sickness. 

j Private 

Schools. 

Unknown. 

Indifference. 

Death. 

Vaccination. 

Suspended. 

Total. 

High  School 

8 

25 

10 

1 

10 

21 

0 

0 

3 

78 

Churchill 

41 

31 

18 

1 

7 

12 

1 

0 

2 

113 

Hitchcock 

27 

11 

5 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Lincoln 

16 

5 

5 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

Weston 

45 

36 

12 

3 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

114 

Douglas 

12 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Cooke 

11 

7 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Bateman 

12 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

20 

Central  Primary 

22 

2 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Total 

194 

123 

61 

17 

38 

52 

5 

0 

5 

495 

TABLE  IV. 

Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Promoted  from  Each  Grade,  with 
Ages  at  Time  of  Promotion. 


C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3* 

C/3 

C/3* 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

C/3 

Grades. 

rt 

CD 

>■< 

rt 

0) 

>< 

rt 

03 

rt 

03 

>* 

Cl 

03 

rt 

03 

re 

03 

I* 

re 

03 

>-< 

re 

03 

K* 

re 

03 

cl 

03 

re 

03 

re 

03 

r* 

re 

03 

>h 

re 

03 

>-< 

re 

03 

're 

00 

t- 

GO 

Cl 

o 

rH 

S3 

CO 

lO 

SO 

r- 

GO 

l-H 

Cl 

a 

o 

H 

First 

64 

162 

81 

22 

13 

4 

1 

1 

348 

Second  .... 

2 

47 

126 

70 

18 

13 

1 

277 

Third 

1 

46 

120 

107 

48 

11 

9 

4 

1 

1 

348 

Fourth  .... 

7 

50 

84 

83 

50 

18 

5 

297 

Fifth 

4 

28 

3 

91 

117 

66 

35 

7 

5 

2 

1 

356 

211 

Sixth  

24 

74 

55 

39 

11 

5 

Seventh  . . . 

1 

2 

29 

54 

52 

28 

10 

2 

1 

179 

Eighth  .... 

4 

35 

52 

78 

28 

8 

2 

2 

209 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh  . . 

Total. . . . 

66 

210 

260 

267 

253 

265 

287 

238 

187 

125 

49 

12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2225 
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TABLE  V. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  Completing  Grade,  with 
Time  in  Grade. 


Grades. 

I. 

II 

| 

III. 

Total. 

First 

109 

121 

118 

348 

Second  

167 

73 

37 

277 

Third 

217 

49 

82 

348 

Fourth.  

212 

33 

52 

297 

Fifth 

234 

60 

62 

356 

Sixth  

100 

44 

67 

211 

Seventh 

102 

30 

47 

179 

Eighth 

101 

14 

94 

209 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Total 

1242 

424 

559 

2225 

Column  I. — Number  completing  grade  in  one  year. 

Column  II. — Number  completing  grade  in  less  than  a year. 

Column  III. — Number  requiring  more  than  a year  to  complete  the  grade. 


TABLE  VI. 

Showing  the  Number  Beginning  the  First  Grade,  by  Schools 
and  Terms. 


Schools. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Total. 

Hitchcock 

40 

6 

12 

58 

Lincoln 

34 

12 

11 

57 

Weston 

13 

32 

122 

Douglas 

14 

4 

6 

24 

Cooke 

32 

9 

11 

52 

Bateman 

32 

2 

6 

40 

Central  Primary 

59 

9 

15 

83 

Total 

1 288 

55 

93 

436 

TABLE  VII. 

Showing  Number  of  Colored  Pupils,  by  Schools  and  Grades. 


Grades. 


First 

Second  . . 
Third.  . . 
Fourth . . 
Fifth .... 

Sixth 

Seventh  . 

Eighth. 

Ninth.... 

Tenth 

Eleventh 


Total 


CHURCHILL  SCHOOL 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  outline  of  studies  pursued  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Galesburg  schools  has  been  prepared  with  a view  of 
making  it  intelligible  to  any  patron  who  may  wish  to  know 
what  his  child  is  doing  each  year  in  each  subject,  the  reg- 
ular course  of  study  being,  as  is  always  the  case,  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers  who  have  the  text-books  at  hand  to 
which  they  can  refer.  This  has  been  suggested  by  the 
many  statements  and  inquiries  made  by  parents  in  regard 
to  their  children’s  progress  and  its  object  is  to  aid  and 
encourage  parents  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
their  children,  and  thus  to  secure  their  intelligent  sympathy. 

READING. 

This  is  the  most  important  branch  of  study  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  for  it  is  the  key  to  all  other  studies. 

In  the  first  year  of  school  the  child  is  expected  to  com- 
plete the  First  Reader;  in  the  second  year,  the  Second 
Reader ; in  the  third  year,  the  Third  Reader.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  years  are  given  to  the  Fourth  Reader.  A sup- 
plementary reader  of  the  grade  of  an  easy  Fifth  Reader  is 
used  in  the  sixth  year,  while  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
are  given  to  the  regular  Fifth  Reader.  Much  supplemen- 
tary reading  matter  is  used  in  each  grade. 

When  a pupil  can  read  fluently  and  with  proper  expres- 
sion, both  the  required  and  supplementary  reading  of  his 
grade,  give  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  and  spell  those  in 
ordinary  use,  name  and  tell  the  uses  of  the  different  marks 
of  punctuation,  and,  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  explain 
the  geographical,  biographical,  and  literary  references  in 
the  selections  read,  he  has  attained  the  standard  set  for 
promotion  in  reading. 


Outline  of  Course  of  Study. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Remarks:  The  object  of  language  teaching  is  to  give 

the  child  correct  forms  for  the  expressions  he  is  constantly 
using  and  to  lead  him  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a connected 
manner. 

Originality  and  variety  of  expression  are  the  tests  of 
good  teaching.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  these  results 
by  making  the  work  for  each  grade  definite  is  the  object  of 
this  outline  with  its  references. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

These  books  are  furnished  the  teachers  by  the  Board. 

1.  Language  Exercises — By  C.  C.  Long. 

2.  Primary  Lessons  in  Language — By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 

3.  How  to  Talk — By  W.  B.  Powell. 

4.  Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,  Books  One  and 

Two — By  Mary  F.  Hyde. 

5.  Lessons  in  Language — By  H.  S.  Tarbell. 

6.  Introductory  Language  Work — By  A.  Reed. 

7.  First  Lessons  in  Language — By  Southworth  and  Goddard. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

ORAL. 

1.  Freedom  and  Confidence. — To  this  end  the  work  will 
consist  of  conversations  about  such  familiar  objects  as  will 
sufficiently  interest  the  pupil  to  induce  him  to  take  an  active 
part.  At  this  time  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  his 
answers  in  complete  sentences. 

2.  Reproduction  of  Stories. — The  teacher  should  furnish 
the  pupil  with  new  material  for  thought  and  conversation 
by  means  of  stories,  requiring  him  to  tell  what  has  been 
presented.  These  stories  should  be  both  real  and  imagin- 
ary and  such  as  will  create  a taste  for  good  literature.  The 
following  are  typical  both  in  standard  value  and  variety: 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

The  Anxious  Leaf  (Beecher). 

Little  George  Washington  (Wiggin). 

Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 
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WRITTEN. 

1.  Pupil's  Name. 

2.  Accurate  Copying  of  Script  and  Print. 

3.  Dictation  of  Sentences  from  Reader. 

4.  Description  of  Pictures  in  First  Reader. 

References : (a)  Long,  pp.  41-43. 

(b)  Maxwell,  pp.  7-12. 

(r)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  6,  21,  37. 

(d)  Tarbell,  p.  8. 

Note. — Encourage,  from  the  first,  connected  thought  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  write  their  sentences  in  narrative  or  story  form.  Teach 
them  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  beginning  sentences. 

5.  Capitals  and  Punctuation. — The  first  four  topics  in 
written  language  should  teach  the  following  uses  of  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks: 


be 

C 

r 

f 1. 

Beginning  sentences. 

'J* 

C/3 

^ a; 

1. 

Capitals 

4 2- 

Names  of  persons  and  places. 

•d  g . 

G V ^ 

1 

l 3- 

The  words  I and  O. 

•n! 

be  ^ 
aU) 

( J‘ 

Period. 

2. 

Punctuation  . . . 

<D 

( 2- 

Question  mark. 

References : (0) 

Powell,  pp.  17-21. 

(/>)  Long,  Part  I,  pp.  5,  6. 
(c)  Reed,  pp.  14-24. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


ORAL. 

1.  Reproduction  of  Reading  Lessons — 

References : Second  Reader,  pp.  23,  59,  78,  98,  126,  137,  143, 

155,  161,  172,  181. 

2.  Description  of  Objects — 

References : (a)  Second  year  models  and  objects  based  on 

same. 

(b)  Such  work  in  elementary  science  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  reader. 

See  lessons  19,  20,  25,  29,  33,  34,  36,  39,  41,  45, 
46.  5b  57.  62,  64. 

For  method  see:  Long,  Part  I,  pp.  36,  38. 


Outline  of  Course  of  Study. 
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WRITTEN. 

1.  Description  of  Pictures  in  Reader — 

References : See  pp.  23,  34,  40,  44,  48,  58,  67,  go,  102,  117, 

136,  143,  164. 

For  methods  see:  (a)  Hyde,  pp.  6,  31,  36, — Appendix,  pp.  3, 

4,  7,  12,  18,  19. 

(<£)  Maxwell,  pp.  1,  10,  14. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  45,  46. 

Note. — These  descriptions  should  include,  (a)  telling,  asking 
and  commanding  sentences;  and  (l)  should  teach  the  use  of  the  comma 
in  direct  address. 

2.  Combining  Sentences — 

References : («)  Long,  Part  I,  pp.  17,  24,  25. 

(b)  Maxwell,  pp.  43,  48,  53,  59,  76,  78. 

3.  Capitals — The  use  of  capitals  extended  to  («)  days 
of  the  week,  ( b ) months  of  the  year,  (V)  holidays. 

References : («)  Long,  Part  I,  pp.  24,  25. 

Maxwell,  p.  41. 

Powell,  pp  130,  131. 

Tarbell,  p.  13. 

Second  Reader,  pp.  28,  78,  81,  87,  88,  152. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  25,  26. 

Southworth,  p.  21. 

(c)  Second  Reader,  pp.  16,  34,  115. 

Note. — The  exercises  under  this  topic  should  consist  largely 
of  short  compositions  suited  to  the  time  and  season  ; description  of  the 
month,  its  weather,  products,  sports,  common  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  especially  the  holidays.  The  use  of  the  comma  in  a series  of 
words  having  the  same  construction  should  here  be  taught. 

4.  Number  and  Form  of  Verbs — ( a ) Is  and  are,  was 

and  were,  has  and  have.  ( b ) Go,  see,  do. 

References : ( a ) Long,  Part  I,  pp.  6-12. 

Powell,  pp.  26-28. 

Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  8,  9,  12,  14,  26,  27,  32,  33, 
Southworth,  p.  40. 

(b)  Long,  Part  I,  29,  33. 

5.  Personal  Pronouns — Pronouns  used  as  subjects  of 
verbs. 

References : (a)  Maxwell,  pp.  14,  15,  no,  in. 

(b)  Powell,  pp.  138,  146. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  I,  p.  99. 

(d)  Southworth,  p.  112. 
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6.  Apostrophe — The  use  of  the  apostrophe  to  denote 
omission  of  letters  in  a word. 

References : (a)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  51-53. 

( b ) Powell,  p.  175. 

(c)  Southworth,  p.  13. 

{d)  Second  Reader,  pp.  36,  37,  42,  48,  49,  56, 
89,  92,  109,  119,  131,  148,  149,  178,179. 

7.  Adjectives — The  articles  a,  an,  and  the. 

References : (a)  Powell,  pp.  46-48. 

(6)  Maxwell,  pp.  18-21. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  83-85. 

(d)  Second  Reader,  pp.  89,  95,  99,  130,  137,  149. 

8.  Choice  of  Words — Teach  the  pupils  to  avoid  the  use 
of  (a)  learn  for  teach;  (Jf)  can  for  may,  in  asking  questions; 
( c ) lay  for  lie;  ( d ) set  for  sit. 

References : (a)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  130,  131. 

(l>)  Tarbell,  pp.  206,  hi. 

(<:)  Powell,  pp.  92-95. 

(d)  Southworth,  pp.  135,  215. 

9.  Homonyms — Second  Reader. 

To,  two,  too,  p.  10;  would,  p.  14;  wood,  p.  21;  new,  p.  20; 
knew,  p.  92;  buy,  p,  16;  by,  p.  103;  write,  p.  20;  right,  p.  33;  our,  p. 
23 ; hour,  meat,  p.  24  ; meet,  fore,  p.  24  ; four,  p.  121  ; weighs,  p.  28 ; 
ways,  p.  10;  beet,  p.  41  ; beat,  p.  35;  here,  p.  37;  hear,  p.  76;  raise,  p. 
41;  rays,  p.  62;  whole,  p.  48;  hole,  p.  150;  week,  p.  59;  weak,  p.  61; 
threw,  p.  62  ; through,  p.  182  ; their,  there,  p.  98 ; blue,  p.  67 ; blew, 
clothes,  p.  86 ; close,  fur,  p.  67  ; fir,  eight,  p.  28. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Note. — Oral  exercises  should,  as  a rule,  precede  all 
written  work.  Careful  instruction  in  composition  should 
be  given: 

First,  by  class  exercises  in  which  the  compositions  are 
composed  by  the  children  and  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher. 

Second,  by  a series  of  carefully  prepared  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  form  a connected  story  or  description. 

Third,  by  outlines  which  the  children  have  helped  to 
make. 


Outline  of  Course  of  Study. 
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1 . Composition — 

(1)  Dictation: 

References : («)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  24,  50,  51. 

(b)  Tarbell,  p.  134. 

(c)  Reed,  pp.  128-133. 

(2)  Reproduction  : 

References : (rt)  Third  Reader,  lessons  8,  11,  15,  20,  23,  33, 

40,  41,  44,  53,  62,  67. 

(/>)  Tarbell,  pp.  33,  65,  114,  148. 

( c ) South  worth,  pp.  9,  34. 

(3)  Invention  : (A  story  suggested  by  a picture.) 

References : (a)  Third  Reader,  pp.  26,  115,  144,  150. 

For  method  see : (a)  Powell,  pp.  52,  181,  189. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  I,  Appendix,  pp.  6,  8,  13. 
(r)  Tarbell,  pp.  108,  123. 

(4)  Description  : Object  or  picture. 

References : (<7)  Third  Reader,  pp  9,  18,  31,  41,  52,  62,  65, 

74,  81,  89,  132,  141,  183. 

For  methods  see : (a)  Long,  Parti,  pp.  41  44  ; Part  II,  pp. 

26-33,  39- 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  28,  29 ; Appendix, 
pp.  7,  12,  21. 

(r)  Tarbell,  pp,  34,  91,  92,  136. 

(d)  Reed,  pp.  15,  17,  23. 

(e)  Southworth,  p.  33. 

(5)  Letter  Writing  : 

References : (or)  Maxwell,  pp.  40,  42,  47,  49,  55,  60,  62,  69, 

77-  84. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  40,  41. 

(O  Tarbell,  pp.  29,  30,  35. 

(cl)  Long,  Book  I,  p.  44. 

Note. — One  exercise  in  each  of  the  above  forms  of  composi- 
tion is  required  every  month  from  each  pupil. 

2.  Combining  Sentences — 

References : (a)  Maxwell,  pp.  52,  53,  59,  76,  78,  82,  89,  103. 

( b ) Reed,  pp.  102,  112. 

3.  Abreviations. — -Titles,  initials,  and  dates — 

References : (a)  Long,  p,  34. 

(b)  Tarbell,  p.  18. 

(c)  Reed,  pp.  76,  79,  138-142. 

(d)  Southworth,  pp.  7-10. 
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4.  Forms  of  Verbs — Use  of  the  irregular  verbs  ring, 
sing,  begin,  bring,  write,  eat,  tear,  come,  run,  hear,  take. 

References : (a)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  20,  24,  25. 

(b)  Powell,  pp.  66-68,  94. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  108-116. 

(d)  Reed,  p.  160. 

(e)  Southworth,  p.  146. 

5.  Personal  Pronouns — Nominative  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  after  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  to  be. 

References : (a)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  12-14. 

(b)  Powell,  pp.  160-163. 

(<r)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  100,  101. 

( d ) Tarbell,  p.  153. 

(e)  Reed,  p.  184. 

(f)  Southworth,  p.  112. 

6.  Apostrophe — The  use  of  the  apostrophe  to  denote 
possession,  without  regard  to  number. 

References : ( a ) Long,  Part  II,  pp.  10,  11. 

( b ) Maxwell,  pp.  102-106. 

(r)  Powell,  pp.  38-40. 

(d)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  73-76. 

( e ) Tarbell,  p.  102. 

(/)  Reed,  pp.  116-122. 

(g)  Southworth,  pp,  15,  60,  72. 

7.  Adjectives — ( a ) Use  of  this  and  that  and  their 

plurals  ; ( b ) use  of  comparative  and  superlative  forms. 

References : (tf)  Long,  Part  I,  pp.  25-27. 

Maxwell,  pp.  45,  46. 

Powell,  pp.  49,  50. 

Southworth,  p.  144. 

(A)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  42,  44, 

Powell,  pp.  126,  127,  171,  175. 

Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  27-29. 

8.  Quotations — The  three  forms  of  direct  quotations 
are  taught. 

References : ( a ) Powell,  pp.  41,  42. 

( b ) Hyde,  Book  I,  pp,  48-50. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  160-163. 

(d)  Reed,  pp.  123-126. 

(e)  Southworth,  pp.  27,  28. 

(/)  Third  Reader,  Lessons,  8,  17,  24,  38,  41, 
49.  53.  61,  79- 
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9.  Homonyms — Third  Reader. 

Dear,  deer,  p.  10;  bough,  p.  27,  bow;  wrapped,  p.  27,  rapped; 
scent,  p.  34,  sent,  p.  103  ; course,  p.  37,  coarse,  p.  59 ; made,  p.  50, 
maid,  p,  115  ; piece,  p.  63,  peace,  p.  123;  knows,  p.  65,  nose;  ours,  p. 
112,  hours,  p.  107;  fourth,  p.  198,  forth,  p.  139;  flour,  p.  175,  flower,  p. 
193  ; bee,  p.  182,  be,  p.  102  ; son,  p.  104,  sun,  p.  107  ; won,  p,  143,  one, 
102;  see,  p.  106,  sea,  p.  116;  some,  p.  102;  sum,  p.  206;  scent,  135,  sent, 
p.  103;  pair,  p.  156,  pear  ; eight,  p.  166,  ate,  p.  211. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 . Composition — 

(1)  Dictation  : Prose  and  poetry.  See  Word  Study. 

References : (a)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  68,  72. 

(b)  Tarbell,  p.  62. 

(c)  Reed,  p.  199. 

(d)  Southworth,  pp.  62,  67,  86,  104. 

(2)  Reproduction  ; 

References : (a)  Fourth  Reader,  Lessons,  1,  5,  7,  19,  22,  25, 

29,  38,  44,  47,  50,  54. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  29,  171. 

(r)  Tarbell,  pp.  65,  103,  177,  189,  194,  202. 
(d)  Southworth,  pp.  101,  104. 

(3)  Invention:  (A  story  suggested  by  a picture  or  outline.) 

References : (a)  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  55,  120,  195,  248,  291. 

For  method  see : (a)  Powell,  pp.  97,  101-105. 

(b)  Tarbell,  pp.  107,  108,  123,  134,  148. 

(4)  Description:  (Object  or  picture.) 

References : ( a ) Fourth  Reader,  pp.  24,  75,  270,  290. 

(b)  Geography,  pp.  10,  13,  14,  28,  33,  43,  60. 
For  method  see : («)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  65-71. 

{b)  Powell,  pp.  180-186. 

(r)  Tarbell,  pp.  121,  133,  136,  169. 

(d)  Southworth,  pp.  56,  79,  81,  95. 

(5)  Letter  Writing  ; 

References : (a)  Maxwell,  pp.  69,  70,  77. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  187,  202. 

(c)  Tarbell,  pp.  197,  201. 

( d ) Reed,  pp.  142-149. 

(<?)  Southworth,  pp.  47,  48,  76. 

Note. — One  exercise  in  each  of  the  above  forms  of  composi- 
tion, neatly  written  and  correctly  paragraphed,  is  required  every  month 
from  each  pupil. 

• For  method  see:  Third  Year  Language. 
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2.  The  Comma — Use  of  the  comma  in  ( a ) case  of  ad- 
dress, ( b ) apposition,  (r)  quotation,  and  (d)  a series  of 
words. 

3.  Relative  Pronouns — The  distinctive  uses  of  who, 
which,  and  that. 

References : ( a ) Fourth  Reader,  pp.  46,  49,  62,  114,  121,  128. 

(/;)  Maxwell,  pp.  130-132. 

(f)  Powell,  pp.  149,  150. 

(el)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  146-149. 

(e)  Southworth,  p.  144. 

4.  Interrogative  Pronouns- — The  use  of  “who”  in  asking 
questions. 

References : (a)  Maxwell,  pp.  116,  117. 

(b)  Powell,  pp.  147,  148. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  149,  150. 

5.  Verbs — (a)  Correct  use  of  the  verbs  sit  and  set,  lie 
and  lay,  rise  and  raise,  (b)  Correct  form  of  the  verbs 
draw,  know,  blow,  throw,  grow,  buy,  think,  run,  climb. 

References : («)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  21-23. 

Powell,  pp.  77-90,  106,  107. 

Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  122,  125. 

Tarbell,  pp.  73,  90,  183. 

Reed,  pp.  1 55-159. 

Southworth,  pp.  113,  116,  120. 

( b ) Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  hi,  114. 

Tarbell,  p.  183. 

Southworth,  pp.  94,  127. 

6.  The  Sentence — Every  statement  is  made  up  of  two 
parts.  Separate  these  two  parts  by  a short  vertical  line. 
Indicate  the  simple  subject  by  a short  horizontal  line  drawn 
under  it,  the  simple  predicate  by  two  lines.  The  sentences 
should  not  be  complex  nor  have  their  elements  transposed. 
By  slight  changes  suitable  sentences  can  be  obtained  from 
the  reader. 

References : ( a ) Fourth  Reader,  Lessons,  5,  7,  15,  22,  29,  32, 

42,  45,  47,  50,  52. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  57,  58. 
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7.  Choice  of  Words- — The  correct  use  of  think,  guess, 
and  expect ; stop  and  stay ; love  and  like.  Avoid  the  use 
of  have  got  and  has  got  to  denote  possession  ; don’t  for 
doesn’t;  had  ought  for  ought.  Avoid  the  use  of  ain’t. 

References : (a)  Powell,  pp.  161,  190,  191. 

(b)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  131,  134. 

(c)  Tarbell,  pp.  116,  119,  128. 

(d)  Southworth,  p.  136. 

8.  Dictionary  Work — See  Word  Study. 

9.  Homonyms — Fourth  Reader. 

Rose,  p.  44,  rows,  p.  52;  so,  p.  175,  sew,  p.  125,  sow,  p.  132; 
scene,  p.  94,  seen,  p.  98;  weigh,  p.  34,  way  p.  40;  pane,  p.  73  ; pain,  p. 
128;  sighed,  p.  76,  side,  p.  in;  fair,  p.  129,  fare,  p.  79;  thrown,  p.  73, 
throne,  p.  98;  weights,  p.  83,  waits;  wrap.  p.  122,  rap;  bade,  p.  98, 
bad  ; pale,  p.  56,  pail ; wear,  p.  127,  ware ; tolled,  p.  33,  told,  p.  33  ; 
read,  p.  99,  red,  p.  62;  buy,  p.  in,  by,  p.  51  ; cell,  p.  in,  sell;  would, 
p.  62,  wood,  p.  67;  been,  p.  72,  bin,  p.  34;  heir,  p.  105,  air,  p.  86;  steal, 
p.  94,  steel,  p.  108  ; passed,  p 109. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Remark. — Use,  for  the  first,  grammatical  terms,  and  give  the 
pupils  a clear  and  concise  definition  of  each  after  the  point  to  be  defined 
is  comprehended  by  the  class, 
i.  Composition — 

(1)  Reproduction  : ( a ) Prose,  (b)  Physiology,  (c)  Poetry. 

(d)  Paraphrasing. 

References : (a)  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  189,  209,  248,  271,  268. 

Tarbell,  pp.  130,  188,  194,  202. 

Southworth,  pp.  104,  143. 

(b)  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  202,  233,  279,  283,  298. 

(2)  Invention  : (a)  A story  suggested  by  a picture  or  out- 

line. {b)  Completion  of  stories. 

References : (a)  Tarbell,  pp.  183,  194. 

Southworth,  p.  73. 

(b)  Tarbell,  pp.  3 81,  186. 

(3)  Description  : (a)  Use  of  outlines.  (£)  Comparison. 

(c)  Pictures  in  poems. 

References : (rt)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  29-31,  41-43. 

Tarbell,  159,  169. 

Reed,  pp.  193-195,  206-208,  211-228,  249-253. 

Southworth,  pp.  75,  78,  79,  88,  90,  95,  114, 
115,  117,  122,  123,  126,  128,  142. 

( b ) Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  106  107. 

Fourth  Reader,  pp.  194,  254. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  II,  p.  80. 

Tarbell,  p.  180. 

Southworth,  p.  149. 
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(4)  Letter  Writing  : 

References : («)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  187-217. 

( b ) Tarbell,  pp.  132,  178,  187,  197,  201. 

( c ) Reed,  pp.  229-248. 

(d)  Southworth,  pp.  94,  103,  104. 

Note. — One  exercise  in  each  of  the  above  forms  of  composi- 
tion, neatly  written  and  correctly  paragraphed,  is  required  every  month 
from  each  pupil.  Letter-writing  should  receive  special  attention  this 
year. 

2.  Plural  of  Nouns — 

(a)  Words  ending  in  s,  z,  sh,  ch,  and  x. 

(b)  Words  ending  in  f,  or  fe. 

(c)  Words  ending  in  y. 

References : (a)  Powell,  pp.  30-34. 

Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  74,  75. 

Word  Study,  p.  39. 

( b ) Hyde,  Book  I,  p.  71. 

Southworth,  p.  68. 

Word  Study,  p.  43. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  69,  70. 

Southworth,  p.  57. 

Word  Study,  pp.  41,  59,  73. 

3.  Properties  of  Verbs — 

(1)  Principal  Parts  : (Present,  past,  past  participle.) 

References : (#)  Tarbell,  p.  172. 

{b)  Reed,  pp.  165,  166. 

(c)  Southworth,  pp.  94,  133,  136. 

(2)  Form  : (Regular  and  irregular.) 

Reference:  ( a ) Tarbell,  p.  174. 

(3)  Use:  (Transitive  and  intransitive.) 

Reference:  (a)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  36,  37,  100,  105. 

(4)  Mode:  (Indicative.) 

(5)  Tense:  (Present,  past,  and  future.) 

References : (a)  Tarbell,  pp.  161,  165,  168,  170. 

(^)  Long,  Part  II,  pp.  16-21,  24-25. 

(c)  Southworth,  p.  125. 

•4.  The  Comma — Use  of  the  comma  in  inquiries,  com- 
mands, series  of  words  and  phrases,  and  after  yes  and  no. 

References : ( a ) Long,  part  I,  pp.  23,  25  ; Part  II,  p.  16. 

(b)  Powell,  pp.  129,  130. 

(c)  Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  45-46;  Book  II,  pp.  54,  57. 

(d)  Reed,  p.  173. 

(e)  Southworth,  p.  35. 
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5.  The  Sentence — Every  statement  is  made  up  of  two 
parts.  Separate  these  two  parts  by  a short  vertical  line. 
Indicate  the  simple  subject  by  a short  horizontal  line  drawn 
under  it,  the  simple  predicate  by  two  lines.  Adjective  and 
adverbial  modifiers  should  here  be  introduced.  By  slight 
changes,  sentences  suitable  for  analyzing  can  be  obtained 
from  the  reader. 

Reference:  ( a ) Hyde,  Book  I,  pp.  57-58  ; Book  II,  pp.  3-5. 

6.  Cases  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns — The  nominative  case 
should  include  the  subject  of  finite  verbs  and  apposition  ; 
the  possessive  should  exclude  apposition ; the  objective 
should  closely  follow  the  governing  word. 

Note. — The  subject  and  predicate  of  a sentence  should  always 
be  pointed  out  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  asked  to  tell  the  parts  of  speech, 
case,  or  modifier. 

7.  Use  of  Auxiliary  Verbs — Use  of  shall  and  will, 
should  and  would. 

References : (a)  Hyde,  Book  II,  pp.  126-129. 

(/>)  Southworth,  p.  135. 

8.  Dictionary — See  Word  Study. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Remarks. — A text  book  is  used  this  year  by  the  pupils, 
and  the  following  topics  are  taken  from  it : 

1.  The  simple  sentence  and  its  classification  as  to  use. 

2.  Subject  modified  by  an  adjective,  a possessive  noun, 
a noun  in  apposition,  and  a phrase. 

3.  Predicate  modified  by  an  adverb,  a phrase  and  an 
object. 

4.  Predicate  noun  and  an  adjective. 

5.  Nouns  : — common  and  proper. 

6.  Pronouns  : — personal,  relative,  and  interrogative. 

7.  Adjectives  : — qualifying  and  limiting. 

8.  Verbs  :■ — transitive  and  intransitive. 

9.  Abverbs  : — simple  and  conjunctive. 

10.  Conjunctions  : — co-ordinate  and  subordinate. 
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11.  Modification  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  of  verbs,  of 
adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

12.  Four  of  the  common  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns. 

13.  The  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case. 

14.  Declension  of  personal,  relative,  and  interrogative 
pronouns. 

1 5.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees. 

16.  Conjugation  of  verbs  in  the  different  voices,  modes, 
and  tenses,  paying  particular  attention  to  how  each  is 
formed. 

17.  Composition  — 

(a)  Letter-writing  : One  business  letter  written  each  month. 

(b)  Reproduction  : One  reproduction  each  month. 

Note — No  definition  is  considered  to  be  understood  until  the 
pupil  can  give  a sentence  of  his  own  construction  to  illustrate  it. 

Seventh  year. 

SYNTAX  AND  ANALYSIS  ARE  THE  TOPICS  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 

1.  Under  Syntax  the  work  includes  the  rule  for : 

(a)  Subject  of  a verb. 

( b ) Agreement  of  verbs. 

O Adjectives  and  participles. 

(d)  Possessive  case. 

(<?)  Noun  in  apposition. 

(/)  Objective  case. 

(g)  Complement  of  a verb. 

(b)  Adverbs. 

(i)  Pronouns. 

(/)  Absolute  case. 

Note — No  rule  is  considered  learned  until  the  pupil  applies 
it  to  sentences  of  his  own  construction. 

2.  Under  analysis  the  work  embraces  : 

(a)  Classification  of  sentences  as  to  their  form. 

(< b ) Analysis  of  the  simple  sentence  with  fives  rules  for  its 
punctuation. 
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(c)  Analysis  of  the  complex  sentence  with  its  different  kinds 
of  clauses,  and  with  four  rules  for  its  punctuation. 

(it)  Analysis  of  the  compound  sentence,  with  two  rules  for 
its  punctuation. 

Note. — The  pupil  should  be  able  to  write  readily  any  kind  of 

a sentence. 

3.  Composition  : — 

(a)  Letter-writing. 

(b)  Reproduction. 

Note. — An  exercise  is  required  in  each  of  these  forms  of 
composition,  once  a month. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

1.  Noun— All  cases  of  the  noun. 

2.  Pronoun — Definition  and  declension  of  all  pronouns. 

3.  Verbs — 

(a)  Forms. 

(b)  Uses. 

(c) '  Conjugation  of  the  various  forms. 

(d)  Syntax. 

4.  Sentences — 

(tf)  Forms. 

(b)  Uses. 

(c)  Construction  and  analysis  of  each. 

Note. — No  definition  or  rule  is  considered  learned  until  the 
pupil  can  state  it  in  his  own  language  and  apply  it  to  sentences  of  his 
own  construction. 

5 . Com position — 

(a)  Letter-writing. 

(b)  Reproduction. 

Note. — An  exercise  is  required  in  each  of  these  forms  of 
composition,  once  a month. 


SPELLING. 

In  the  first  three  years  the  reader  is  the  spelling  book. 
Beginning  with  the  fourth  year,  and  continuing  through 
the  grades,  a Word  Study  is  used. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  grade  to  the  collecting 
of  words  misspelled  in  the  daily  written  work.  These  lists 
are  used  for  review  and  drill. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Observation  of  number  in  common  things. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  first  five  numbers  in  groups  of 
objects  or  pictures,  without  counting. 

3.  All  examples  in  addition;  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  the  answers  to  which  do  not  exceed  ten,  are 
first  performed  by  means  of  the  blocks  furnished  or  other 
objects. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  foot  ruler, 
the  quart  and  the  pint  measures. 

5.  These  number  facts  are  to  be  memorized. 

6.  This  knowledge  is  to  be  expressed  by  figures  and 
signs. 

7.  The  table  of  the  Twos. 

8.  Writing  numbers  to  1,000. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  The  tables  to  the  eights. 

2.  Apply  these  tables  to  simple  problems  involving 
the  use  of  the  inch,  foot,  yard  ; the  pint,  quart,  gallon  ; and 
the  U.  S.  coins  in  making  change  for  a dollar. 

3.  Notation  and  numeration  to  10,000. 

4.  Roman  notation  to  C. 

5.  Addition  of  four  columns  of  figures  with  as  many 
as  four  figures  in  a column. 

6.  Multiplication  with  multiplier  as  high  as  7.  Mul- 
tiplicand not  to  exceed  seven  places. 

Note. — A First  Book  in  Arithmetic  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  this  year. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  A thorough  mastery  of  the  tables. 

2.  Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000. 

3.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  Multiplication  with  two  figures  in  the  multiplier. 

5.  Short  division. 

6.  Separating  numbers  into  two  and  three  factors. 

7.  Tables  of  counting,  liquid,  dry,  linear,  and  square 
measures. 

Note. — To  be  advanced  from  this  grade  a pupil  must  know 
thoroughly  the  multiplication  table. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Notation  and  numeration  to  10,000,000. 

2.  Multiplication  with  any  number  of  figures  in  the 
multiplier. 

3.  Long  division. 

4.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  when  the 
denominator  is  less  than  12. 

5.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions,  when  one 
of  the  terms  is  a whole  number. 

6.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  applied  to  U. 
S.  money. 

7.  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals,  applied  to 
U.  S.  money. 

8.  Simple  work  in  measuring  surfaces  and  solids. 

Note. — To  be  advanced  from  this  grade  a pupil  should  be 
apt  and  accurate  in  the  use  of  the  fundamental  rules. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  following  grades,  problems  in 
the  book  should,  where  necessary,  be  so  changed  as  to 
represent  actual  present  business  transactions. 

1.  Review  of  the  Fundamental  Rules. 

2.  Accounts  and  Bills. 
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3.  Factoring — 

(a)  Common  divisors. 

[b)  Multiples. 

4.  Aliquot  Parts. 

5.  Fractions — 

(a)  Reduction. 

(b)  Addition. 

(c)  Subtraction. 

(d)  Multiplication. 

(e)  Division. 

{/)  Relation  of  numbers. 

Note  i. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  or  grade,  the 
Second  Book  in  Arithmetic  is  taken  up.  The  topics  here 
given  for  this  and  the  remaining  grades  are  those  found  in 
the  text-book  now  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Note  2. — A thorough  knowledge  of  Common  Fractions 
is  the  aim  of  the  fifth  year’s  work. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

1.  Decimal  Fractions. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  Compound  Numbers. 

4.  Longitude  and  Time. 

5.  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

(a)  The  Square  and  other  rectangles. 

(b)  Government  lands. 

{c)  Triangles. 

( d ) Circles. 

(e)  Rectangular  solids. 

(/)  Wood. 

(fj)  Lumber. 

(//)  Lath,  shingles,  etc. 

{i ) Papering. 

U)  Carpeting. 

(£)  Stone  and  brick  work. 

(/)  Bins  and  cisterns. 

Note. — Measurements  are  considered  the  principal  subject  for 
this  year.  The  conditions  of  every  problem  should  be  represented  by  a 
drawing. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

1.  Percentage. 

(a)  Profit  and  loss. 

(t>)  Commission. 

(c)  Commercial  discount. 

(d)  Insurance. 

(e)  Taxes. 

(f)  Customs  or  duties. 

2.  Interest. 

(a)  Simple  interest. 

(^)  Partial  Payments. 

(r)  Problems  in  interest. 

(d)  Bank  discount. 

(e)  Stocks  and  bonds. 

(/)  Average  of  payments  and  accounts. 

Note. — Percentage  and  interests  are  the  subjects  for  this  year. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

1.  Proportion. 

(a)  Partnership. 

2.  Powers  and  Roots. 

(a)  Involution  and  evolution. 

(t>)  Square  and  cube  root. 

3.  Mensuration. 

(a)  Triangles. 

(t>)  Quadrilaterals. 

(c)  Polygons. 

{d)  Circles. 

(e)  Solids. 

Note. — An  Elementary  Algebra  takes  the  place  of  Arithmetic 
the  last  half  of  this  year. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

THE  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Form  of  the  earth. 

2.  Hemispheres  and  their  subdivisions. 

3.  Divisions  of  land  and  water. 

4.  Day  and  night. 

5.  Seasons. 

6.  Zones  and  circles. 

7.  Each  continent  as  a whole. 

8.  United  States  as  a whole. 

9.  A general  idea  of  (1)  the  surface,  (2)  the  climate, 
(3)  the  productions,  and  (4)  the  industries,  of  each  con- 
tinent, by  sections. 

10.  A memory  sketch  of  the  hemispheres,  each  contin- 
ent, and  the  United  States. 

Note  i. — A pupil  should  be  able  to  make  a sketch  of  any 
continent  in  three  to  five  minutes,  and  nothing  should  appear  in  the 
sketch  which  the  pupil  cannot,  at  least,  name. 

Note  2 —A  book,  such  as  a geographical  reader,  is  to  be 
read  while  studying  the  continent. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

THE  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  North  America. 

2.  United  States. 

3.  United  States,  by  ‘'Divisions.” 

4.  British  America. 

5.  Mexico. 

6.  Central  America. 

7.  West  Indies. 

8.  South  America. 

9.  A memory  sketch,  similar  to  that  required  in  the 
previous  grade,  of  each  country  studied. 

Note  i. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  as  well  as 
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to  the  descriptive  and  political  geography.  As  far  as  possible  some  im- 
portant fact  is  associated  with  each  place  located. 

Note  2. — A geographical  reader,  or  a book  of  similar  charac- 
ter, is  to  be  read  while  studying  each  country. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

THE  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY  COMPLETED. 

1.  Europe. 

2.  Asia. 

3.  Oceanica. 

4.  Africa. 

5.  Comparative  Physical  Geography. 

(«)  Continents. 

(b)  Islands. 

(c ) Mountains. 

{d)  Plains  and  Plateaus. 

(<?)  Rivers. 

(f)  Oceans. 

6.  Ocean  Currents. 

7.  Winds. 

8.  Climate. 

9.  Races. 

10.  Motions,  Circles,  and  Zones,  of  the  earth. 

Note  i. — Locating  and  describing  the  places  brought  into 
notice  by  important  current  events,  is  a part  of  each  lesson. 

Note  2. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  descriptive  and  political  geography.  As  far  as  possible,  some  im- 
portant fact  is  associated  with  each  place  located. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

1492-1823. 

Note. — The  pupils  will  not  understand  and,  conse- 
quently, will  not  greatly  appreciate  the  first  four  topics  of 
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this  year’s  work  unless  a great  deal  of  European  history  is 
explained  to  them. 

1.  Discoveries  and  early  settlements. 

2.  Settlement  and  history  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
special  attention  being  given  to  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

3.  French  and  Indian  War. 

4.  Revolutionary  War. 

5.  Ordinance  of  1787. 

6.  The  Constitution  and  Articles  of  Confederation. 

7.  Struggle  for  Political  Recognition — 1789-1823. 

( 1 ) National  Credit. 

( 2 ) Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 

(3)  Jay’s  Treaty. 

( 4 ) Trouble  with  France. 

( 5 ) Alien  and  Sedition  Law. 

( 6 ) Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

( 7 ) Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts. 

( 8 ) Naturalization  Laws. 

( 9 ) Impressment  of  American  Seamen. 

(10)  Macon  Act. 

(n)  War  of  1812. 

(12)  Purchase  of  Florida. 

(13)  Monroe  Doctrine. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

1820-1898. 

United  States  History  is  completed  by  the  close  of  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

Note. — Arrange  and  present  the  facts  of  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory in  such  a way  that  the  pupils  will  realize  and  appreciate  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  these  two  ideas. 

I.  “The  Irrepressible  Conflict” — 1820-1865. 

(1)  Admission  of  States: 

(a)  Missouri  Compromise. 

(<9  Omnibus  Bill. 

(r)  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

(d)  Dred  Scott  Decision. 
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(2)  Growth  of  Territory: 

(«)  Possession  of  Oregon. 

(/>)  Annexation  of  Texas. 

( c ) Mexican  War. 

(3)  Civil  War: 

(a)  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

II.  Industrial  and  Social  Development. — (1865-.) 

( 1 ) Purchase  of  Alaska. 

( 2 ) Atlantic  Cable. 

( 3 ) Pacific  Railroad. 

( 4 ) Inventions. 

( 5 ) Panics. 

( 6 ) Electric  Light  and  Street  Railways. 

( 7 J Telephones. 

( 8 ) Specie  Payment. 

( 9 ) Strikes. 

(10)  Civil  Service  Reform. 

(n)  Interstate  Commission. 

(12)  Chinese  Immigration. 

(13)  Tariffs. 

(14)  Australian  Ballot. 

(15)  Expositions. 

(16)  Spanish  War. 

(17)  Territorial  Expansion. 


MUSIC. 


(outline  prepared  by  g.  r.  HOUSEL. ) 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Erect,  but  easy  position. 

Imitation  exercises  within  the  easy  compass  of  the  voice. 

Teach  the  scale  by  rote,  and  practice  by  syllables,  also 
by  la,  te,  loo,  and  koo,  both  ascending  and  descending  as 
a vocal  exercise. 

The  most  careful  attention  paid  to  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing, i.  e.  with  correct  breathing,  position  of  the  mouth  in 
making  the  vowel  sounds. 

First  series  charts. 

Tone  representation  to  the  extent  of  the  scale. 
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Long  and  short  sounds  as  represented  by  half  and 
quarter  notes. 

Use  of  quarter  rest. 

Exercises  beginning  with  one,  three,  and  five. 

Staff,  names  of  lines  and  spaces  as  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

Dictation  exercises. 

Key  signatures  used,  but  not  explained  as  keys. 

Sing  high,  low,  fast,  and  slow,  but  never  loud. 

Skips  from  one  to  three,  one  to  five,  three  to  five,  five 
to  three,  five  to  one,  five  to  eight,  eight  to  one. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  sing  at  sight,  exercises  con- 
taining half-quarter  notes,  and  quarter  rests. 

Sing  by  divisions,  and  individually. 

Measure  sounds  by  quietly  tapping  right  forefinger  on 
desk. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Review  thoroughly  the  work  of  first  grade. 

Scale  above,  and  scale  below. 

Names  of  notes  and  rest  as  half  note,  quarter  note,  quar- 
ter rest. 

Introduce  half  rest. 

Measure  sounds  by  taps,  or  beats. 

How  to  find  the  sound  for  do  on  any  degree  of  the  staff 
from  the  c-pipe. 

More  difficult  skips,  as  eight  to  six,  six  to  four,  etc. 

Sing  easy  two-part  exercises,  continue  individual  work. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Review. 

Require  pupils  to  make  the  different  kinds  of  notes  and 
rests. 

Beating  time. 

First  part  of  Music  Reader  No.  i. 

The  tie,  three-part  measure. 
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Time  marks,  dotted  half-note. 

Accent. 

Four-part  measure. 

Whole  note,  whole  rest. 

Dictation  exercises. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Review. 

Dictation  work  continued. 

Eighth  note  ; the  slur. 

Duet  singing. 

Finish  Music  Reader  No.  i. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Review. 

First  part,  Music  Reader  No.  2. 

Study  keys. 

Read  pieces  individually  by  the  absolute  pitch 
Find  the  pitch  of  any  key  from  the  c-pipe. 
The  hold. 

Signs  of  repetition. 

Signs  of  expression. 

Dotted  quarter-note. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Review  work  of  fifth  grade. 

Six-eight  time. 

Brace ; score. 

Solo,  duet,  and  trio  singing. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Introduce  Music  Reader  No.  3. 

Review  keys. 

Intervals,  intermediate  tones. 

Chromatic  scale. 


names. 
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Dynamic  marks. 

Dotted  eighth  note;  sixteenth  note. 
Staccato  marks  ; eighth  rest. 

Sign  of  expression. 

First  and  second  soprano  and  alto. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Review  work  of  seventh  grade. 

Base  and  tenor  cleffs. 

Minor  scale. 


WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 


A lesson  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  is  given  daily  in 
one  of  these  subjects,  the  lessons  usually  alternating. 

In  writing,  the  vertical  system  is  taught  and  a copy  book 
is  used  in  each  grade. 

In  drawing,  the  Prang  course  for  graded  schools  is  used. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology  is  taught  as  required  by  the  recent  enactment 
of  the  Legislature.  (See  page  7 of  this  report.) 


NATURE  STUDY. 


The  evejils  peculiar  to  each  month  are  placed  under  this 
heading. 

CALENDAR. 

In  a calendar  on  the  blackboard  keep  a record  of  each 
day  as  to  (1)  sunshine  or  clouds,  (2)  rain  or  snow,  (3) 
temperature,  and  (4)  direction  of  the  wind.  These  are  to 
be  the  observations  of  the  pupils,  and  the  calendar  may  be 
made  an  artistic  representation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
month. 

This  work  may  be  extended  to  include  the  monthly 
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recurring  phases  of  the  moon  ; the  changing  position  of  the 
sun  at  morning,  noon,  and  night;  the  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  the  days  and  nights ; and  the  varying  lengths 
of  shadows  cast  at  noon. 

Literature. — For  poems  and  stories  suited  to  the  first 
three  grades,  see  the  following  books  : Lovejoy’s  Nature  in 
Verse,  Whittier’s  Child  Life,  The  Plan  Book,  Poulsson’s 
In  the  Child  World,  Wiggin’s  Story  Hour,  Wiltse’s  Kin- 
dergarten Stories,  Cooke’s  Myths. 

The  standard  poets  abound  in  beautiful  selections  for 
these  and  the  more  advanced  grades. 

SEPTEMBER. 

“The  goldenrod  is  yellow  ; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown  ; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down.” — H.  H. 

GENERAL  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Beauty  of  nature ; earth  and  sky,  flowers  and  fruits, 
trees  and  grasses,  birds  and  butterflies. 

Plant  Life. — Color  and  names  of  familiar  flowers  and 
fruits.  Names  of  trees  daily  seen  by  pupils.  Specimens 
of  grains  collected  and  observed. 

Animal  Life. — Names  of  birds  seen  by  children.  Color, 
food,  habits.  Names  of  common  insects.  Homes,  work, 
food,  care  of  young,  manner  of  moving  about.  Observa- 
tion of  caterpillars  and  collections  of  cocoons. 

OCTOBER. 

“O,  suns,  and  skies,  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together, 

Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

“When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 
In  piles  like  jewels  shining, 

And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls, 

Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining." — H.  H. 

GENERAL  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Preparation  for  winter. 

Plant  Life. — Falling  of  nuts  and  leaves;  collection  of 
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leaves ; names,  color,  and  use.  Seeds  and  seed  boxes ; 
seeds  used  for  food  ; how  seeds  travel. 

Animal  Life. — Migration  of  birds.  Thickening  of  hair, 
feathers,  wool,  and  fur.  Cocoons. 

NOVEMBER. 

“November  woods  are  bare  and  still, 

November  days  are  clear  and  bright.” — H.  H. 

GENERAL  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

“When  all  wild  things  lie  down  to  sleep.” 
THANKSGIVING. 

“Then  lift  up  the  head  with  a song, 

And  lift  up  the  hand  with  a gift ; 

To  the  ancient  Giver  of  old, 

The  spirit  in  gratitude  lift.” 

Plant  Life. — Appearance  of  trees  and  plants.  Protec- 
tion of  birds.  Preservation  of  fruit,  roots,  and  seeds  for 
winter’s  use. 

Animal  Life. — Storehouses  of  animals.  Hibernation. 

Special  Days. — Thanksgiving.  The  Pilgrims.  The  His- 
torical Thanksgiving. 

DECEMBER. 

“What  does  it  mean  when  days  are  short? 

When  leaves  are  gone  and  brooks  are  dumb? 

When  fields  are  white  with  drifted  snow? 

These  are  the  signs  that  winter  has  come.” 

— Hathaway . 

The  winter  landscape.  Snow,  snow  crystals,  frost,  and 
ice ; beauty  and  use.  Read  Whittier’s  Snowbound. 

Plant  Life. — The  evergreen  trees.  Plants  used  for 
Christmas  decorations. 

Atiimal  Life. — The  fur  bearing  animals.  Animal  pro- 
ducts used  for  clothing. 

Special  Days. — Christmas : its  story,  customs,  and 

legends.  Christmas  in  other  lands.  Christmas  Literature. 
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JANUARY. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow. 

The  year  is  going  ; let  him  go. 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Heat  and  light.  The  Esqui- 
maux. Animals  of  cold  countries.  Kindness  to  Animals. 
Read  Black  Beauty. 

Special  Days. — New  Year’s  Day. 


FEBRUARY. 

“My  country  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I sing  ; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died 
Land  of  the  pilgrims’  pride, 

From  every  mountain  side, 

Let  freedom  ring  ! ” 

The  month  of  great  men's  birthdays. 

Our  Country. — Its  extent.  Illustrate  by  time  required 
to  travel  from  east  to  west ; from  north  to  south.  Variety 
of  climate  and  products.  Fruits  from  California  and  Flor- 
ida. Winter  homes  in  warm  parts  of  our  country.  Com- 
munication of  one  part  with  another ; post  office  and  letters. 

Our  Flag. — Its  history;  drawing  and  making.  The 
eagle. 

Special  Days. — Birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Sherman,  Edison,  Dickens,  St. 
Valentine.  MaRCH. 

“In  the  snowing  and  the  blowing, 

In  the  keen  and  cutting  sleet, 

Little  flowers  begin  their  growing 
Underneath  our  feet.” 

THE  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Awakening  of  nature  from  the  sleep  of  winter.  The 
wind. 

Plant  Life. — Signs  of  spring;  flowing  of  sap,  swelling 
of  buds,  sprouting  of  grass,  and  germination  of  seeds. 
Pussy  Willow,  snow  drop,  crocus,  daffodil.  The  sugar 
maple. 

Animal  Life. — The  robin,  blue  bird,  and  woodpecker. 
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APRIL. 

“All  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropped 
Their  garnered  fullness  down  ; 

All  day  that  soft  gray  mist  hath  wrapped 
Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 

The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air, 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife, 

And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 
Are  flushing  into  life.” — -Southey. 

Plant  Life. — Observation  of  buds  and  unfolding  of 
leaves,  grass.  Germination  of  seeds.  The  first  flowers. 

Animal  Life. — Return  of  birds;  habits,  songs,  and  nests 
of  birds  seen  by  the  children.  Reappearance  of  insects. 

Water. — How  obtained  and  use.  Fog,  vapor,  steam, 
clouds,  rain,  hail.  The  rainbow. 

MAY. 

“The  robin  and  the  blue  bird  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee.” 

— Longfellow' s Birds  of  Killingworth. 

Plant  Life. — Flower;  dandelion,  spring  beauty,  butter- 
cup, daisy.  Blossoming  of  fruit  trees  ; apple,  peach,  plum, 
pear. 

Animal  Life. — Special  study  of  birds  during  this  month. 
Ants  and  bees.  Tadpoles,  frogs,  and  toads. 

Special  Days. — Bird  Day,  Arbor  Day. 

“The  old  stars  set  and  the  new  ones  rise, 

The  skies  that  were  stormy  grow  bright  and  clear  ; 

And  so  the  beautiful,  wonderful  signs 

Go  round  and  round  with  the  changing  year.” 


Teachers'  Library. 
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TEACHERS’  LIBRARY. 


Since  1894  the  teachers  have  been  contributing  annually 
fifty  cents  each  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a teachers’ 
library,  and  such  books  have  been  purchased  as  they  have 
suggested.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teachers  are  taking  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  copies  of  educational  journals,  repre- 
senting twenty-seven  different  publications,  twelve  of  which 
are  taken  by  more  than  five  teachers.  This  shows  a pro- 
fessional spirit  that  is  highly  commendable. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 


Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education, 

1856-66 1-16 

Illinois  Teacher,  6 vol.,  1857-69 17-22 

Massachusetts  Teacher,  1867 23 

Year  Book  of  Education,  1878 24 

Lectures  on  Education — Mann 25 

Saratoga  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A., 

1892 26 

Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture — 

Barnard 27 

Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology — 

Krohn 28 

School  Management — White 29 

Life  and  Work  of  Pestalozzi — Krusi.  30 

General  Method — McMurry 31 

Special  Method — McMurry 32 

The  Evolution  of  Dodd — Smith 33 

Essentials  of  Method — DeGarmo. . . 34 

Elements  of  Psychology — Hewett.  . . 35 

Pedagogics — Patrick 36 

Art  of  School  Management— Bald- 
win  37 

Text  Book  in  Psychology — Herbart.  38 

Practical  Hints  for  Teachers — How- 
land  39 

Emile- Rousseau 40 

Education — Spencer 41 

History  of  Education— Painter 42 

Principles  of  Education-Greenwood  43 

Education  of  Man — Froebel 44 

European  Schools — Klemm 45 

The  Child  and  Nature  Study — Mar- 

enholtz 46 

Elements  of  Psychology — Hill 47 

Hints  on  Child  Training — Trumbull  48 

A Study  of  Child  Nature — Harrison.  49 

Talks  on  Teaching— Parker 50 

Studies  in  Pedagogy— Morgan 51 


The  Quincy  Methods — Partridege. . . 52 

Talks  of  Pedagogics — Parker 53 

Children’s  Rights— Wiggins 54 

Art  of  School  Management— Bald- 
win  55-57 

Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology — 

Krohn 58-61 

Pedagogical  Pebbles— Patrick 62-67 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners — Pea- 
body   68 

Radstock’s  Habit  and  Education — 

Hall 69 

Early  Training  of  Children — Malle- 

so 70 

Levana  and  Autobiography — Richter  71 

Rosmini’s  Method  in  Education — 

Grey  72 

Waymarks  for  Teachers — S.  L.  Ar- 
nold  73 

Applied  Psychology — McLellan 74 

A Manual  of  Pedagogics — Putnam..  75 

Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia — Aldrich.  76 

The  Earth  and  Man — Guyot 77 

Science  and  Art  of  Education— Payne  78 

Primary  Manual  Training — Cutler..  79 

King’s  Method  in  Geography 80 

Contributions  to  Science  of  Educa- 
tion— Payne  81 

Practical  Work  in  Geography — Mc- 
Cormick  82 

Child  and  Nature — Frye 83 

School  Management — Tompkins....  84 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians — De- 
Garmo  85 

Primer  of  Psychology — Ladd 86 

Philosophy  of  Teaching 87 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography — 

King 88 
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A Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  World. . . . 

Geographical  Spice 

Methods  in  Geography — King 

How  to  Study  Geography — Parker.. 
Special  Methods  in  Geography — 

Me  Murry 

Manual  of  Geography — Redway 

The  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer 
Elementary  Physical  Geography  — 

Tarr  

The  Story  of  Our  Continent — Shaler 
Hegel’s  Educational  Ideas — Bryant. 

Psychology,  Vol.  I — James 

Psychology,  Vol.  II — James 

First  Book  in  Geology— Shaler 

Principles  of  Education — MacVicar. 

Outlines  of  Pedagogics— Rein 

Teaching  the  Language  Arts— Hins- 
dale  

Studies  in  Education — Hinsdale 

School  Interests  and  Duties — King. 

Courses  and  Methods — Prince 

Life  and  Works  of  Comenius — Laurie 
Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold — 

Carlisle 

Roderick  Hume — Bardeen 

Pioneer  History  Stories — McMurry. 

School  Supervision — Payne 

Elements  of  Pedagogy — White 

Psychology  in  Education — Roark... 
The  First  Year  in  School — Beebe.  . . 
Special  Methods  in  Science — Mc- 
Murry  

Special  Methods  in  Reading — Mc- 
Murry  

Special  Methods  in  Literature  and 

History 

Compayre’s  History  of  Pedagogy— 

Payne 

Teaching  the  Language  Arts — Hins- 
dale  

School  Management  and  Methods — 

Baldwin 

Geographical  Readers,  Fifth  Book- 

King 

Kindergarten  Principles — Wiggins. . 

Educational  Laws — Eroebel 

Education  in  the  U.  S. — Boone 

Education  of  the  Greek  People — 

Davidson 

The  Psychology  of  Number — Mc- 

Lellan 

Normal  Instruction  of  Children — 

Adler 

Practical  Hints  for  Teachers — How- 
land  

Teaching  as  a Business— Bardeen . . 

Hand  Book  of  Slojd— Salamon 

Early  Training  of  Children — Malle- 

son 

A Hand  Book  of  Simple  Experi- 
ments—Stowell  

Walks  and  Talks — W.  H.  Smith 

In  the  Child  World  — I’oulson 


Froebel’s  Occupations — Wiggins...  136 

Froebel’s  Gifts— Wiggins 137 

Kindergarten  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice—Wiggins 138 

Aristotle  Greek  Ideals— Davidson.. . 139 

Alcuin  Christian  Schools — West 140 

Abelard — Compayre 141 

Loyola — Hughes 142 

The  Arnolds— Fitch 143 

Lessons  in  Geography — Gillan 144 

Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education  145 

Child  Stories  from  the  Masters— 

Menefee 146 

The  Educational  Ideal — Munroe..  ..  147 

Lectures  on  Pedagogy— Compayre . . 148 

Dorpfeld’s  Thought  and  Memory — 

Hall 149 

Studies  in  Historical  Methods — 

Barnes 150 

Day  Dreams  of  a Schoolmaster  — 

Thompson 161 

Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to 

Education — Adams 152 

Men  and  Manners  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century — Hale 153 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century— 

Judson 154 

Twenty  Centuries  of  English  His- 
tory— Joy 155 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological 

Field — Winchell 156 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson — Beers.  157 

In  Story  Land — Harrison 158 

The  Plan  Book,  Autumn — George.. . 159 

The  Plan  Book,  Spring — George. . . . 160 

The  Plan  Book,  Winter — George 161 

My  Pedagogic  Creed— Dewey 162 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 

Longfellow 163 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 

Whittier  . . : 164 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 

Lowell 165 

Poetical  Works  of  Alice  and  Phoebe 

Cary 166 

Wake  Robin — John  Burrows 167 

A Bird  Lover  in  the  West — Olive 

Thorne  Miller 168 

Bird  Ways — Olive  Thorne  Miller...  169 

In  Nesting  Time — Olive  Thorne  Miller  170 

Page’s  Theory  and  Practice 180 

Page’s  Theory  and  Practice 181 

Jesus  as  a Teacher — Hinsdale 182 

Fitch’s  Lectures  on  Teaching 183 

Meaning  of  Education— Butler 184 

Gore’s  Hand-book  to  the  Study  of 

Geography 185 

How  to  Study  and  Teach  History — 

Hinsdale 186 

Hughes’  Mistakes  in  Teaching 187 

Bryant’s  Poems 188 

Citizen  Bird — Wright  andCoues...  189 

Psychology — John  Dewey 190 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Section  i.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  and 
organize  on  the  second  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  each  to  consist  of  three 
members  : 

1.  School  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

2.  Text  Books,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

3.  Auditing. 

4.  Teachers. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  ex-officio  a member  of  each 
committee. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

Section  i.  A majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decide  all  questions 
of  order  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a member  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  President  pro  tern. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  shall  entertain  any  private  conversation  while 
another  member  is  speaking. 

Sec.  4.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  request 
of  the  President  or  any  member. 

Sec.  5.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions  which 
have  been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  chair,  unless  excused  by  the 
Board  or  directly  interested  in  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays 
when  any  member  shall  call  for  them,  in  which  case  the  vote  shall  be 
recorded. 

Sec.  7.  When  a question  is  before  the  Board,  no  motion  shall  be 
received,  except  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  close  the  debate,  to 
refer,  to  postpone  to  a certain  time,  or  to  amend  ; and  the  motions  shall 
take  precedence  in  the  order  above  named ; the  first,  second,  and  third 
shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  second  and  third  by  a two-thirds 
vote.  Any  member  may  call  for  a division  of  the  question  when  the 
sense  will  admit  of  it. 
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Rules  ami  Regulations. 

Sec.  8.  No  more  than  two  amendments  shall  be  entertained  at  the 
same  time  to  a proposition — that  is,  an  amendment,  and  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment — and  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the  last  amendment. 

Sec.  9.  In  all  cases  where  a motion  or  resolution  shall  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  the  member  moving  the  same 
shall  be  entered. 

Sec.  10.  All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair  unless 
specially  directed  otherwise  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  11.  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  the  Board  in  all  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  these  rules. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Section  i.  The  Board  shall  hold  regular  meetings  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  and  such  special  meetings,  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  be  convened  on  the  call,  in  writing,  of  the 
President  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  When  special  meetings  are  called,  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  and  notice  for  said  meet- 
ing, and  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  said  meeting,  except  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  time  for  the  regular  meetings  shall  shall  be  at  7 p.  m . from 
October  1st  to  April  1st,  and  at  7:30  p.m.  from  April  1st  to  October  1st. 

Sec.  4.  The  order  of  business  shall  be  : 

1.  Reading  the  Record  of  the  last  regular  and  any  intervening 

special  meetings. 

2.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees  in  their  order. 

3.  Communications  to  the  Board. 

4.  Reports  and  suggestions  by  the  Superintendent. 

5.  Miscellaneous  and  unfinished  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  June  of  each  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  teachers  shall  be  appointed  and  their  salaries  fixed  an- 
nually, in  the  month  of  June,  so  far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  7.  No  appointment  of  Superintendent  or  teacher  shall  be  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  and  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  discharge 
the  Superintendent  or  any  teacher,  for  cause. 

Sec.  8.  The  janitors  shall  be  appointed  and  their  wages  fixed,  annu- 
ally, not  later  than  the  regular  meeting  in  August.  The  janitor  for  each 
building  shall  be  named  by  the  Director  living  in  that  district,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  ; and  such  Director  may  suspend  such  janitor 
for  cause,  and  shall  report  such  suspension  to  the  Board  for  its  approval. 

Sec.  9.  The  salaries  or  pay  of  teachers,  officers,  and  other  employes 
shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  time  for  which  the  ap- 
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pointments  are  made,  and  such  salaries  shall  be  allowed  monthly  by  the 
Auditing  Committee  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
that  the  services  have  been  rendered. 

Sec.  io.  No  other  bill  shall  be  paid  until  approved  by  the  Auditing 
Committee  and  allowed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  ii.  Each  Director  shall  constitute  a local  committee  for  the 
Ward  in  which  he  resides. 

Sec.  12.  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  nine  months  of  four  weeks 
each  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  terms  as  follows : 

The  first  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
continue  sixteen  weeks. 

The  second  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and 
continue  twelve  weeks. 

After  one  week’s  vacation,  the  third  term  shall  begin  and  continue 
eight  weeks. 

Sec.  13.  The  morning  session  shall  commence  at  eight  o’clock  and 
forty-five  minutes,  and  close  at  twelve.  The  afternoon  session  shall 
commence  at  one  o’clock  and  thirty  minutes,  and  close  at  four ; provided 
that  all  pupils  who  are  charged  with  no  delinquencies  may  be  dismissed 
at  half  past  three.  The  Friday  afternoon  session  may  be  shortened  half 
an  hour  for  teachers’  meetings. 

Sec.  14.  The  schools  shall  be  closed  on  all  National  and  State 
holidays.  When  any  of  these  holidays  fall  on  Thursday,  the  schools 
shall  be  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  No  school  shall  be  dis- 
missed on  any  other  day  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  15.  Any  regulation  may  be  suspended  by  a vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  16.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these  regulations  unless 
proposed  at  a regular  meeting  and  laid  over  for  one  month  before  being 
considered. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  acquaint 
himself  with  whatever  principles  or  facts  that  may  concern  the  interests 
of  education,  and  with  all  matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion, discipline  and  instruction  of  public  schools,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
children  of  this  city  who  are  instructed  in  the  public  schools  may  obtain 
the  best  education  which  these  schools  can  impart. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  visit  all  the  schools  as  often  as  his  duties  will  per- 
mit, and  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  pupils, 
and  shall  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  faithfully  carried  out. 
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Sec.  3.  He  shall  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall 
keep  the  Board  constantly  advised  of  the  schools  and  of  the  changes 
required  in  the  same.  He  shall  report  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time, 
such  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient,  and  the  same  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board  ; and 
he  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  Superintendent  shall  carefully  observe  the  teaching 
and  discipline  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  he 
shall  make  such  suggestions  and  give  such  instructions  to  the  teachers  as 
he  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  increase  their  efficiency  as  instructors. 
He  shall  report  to  the  Board  whenever  he  finds  a teacher  deficient  or  in- 
competent in  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  attend  and  advise,  when  requested,  with  any  stand- 
ing or  special  committee,  in  respect  to  the  matters  committed  to  them. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  direct  the  examination  for  promotion  in  all  grades; 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted  or  transferred  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, without  his  approbation. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  sickness  or  temporary  absence  of  any  teacher,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  procure  a proper  substitute. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  prepare  and  certify  to  the  monthly  pay-roll  of 
teachers  and  janitors. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  upon  consultation  with  the  proper 
committee,  to  order  and  oversee  such  repairs  and  improvements  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  all  the  school  property  in  good 
condition. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  annually  prepare  a report  embracing  such  facts 
and  statistics  in  reference  to  the  system  of  public  schools  of  this  city  as 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  community. 

Sec.  11.  His  office  hours  on  school  days  shall  be  from  8 to  9 a.  m., 
and  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.  m.  On  Mondays  he  shall  remain  in  his  office 
until  12  m. 

TEACHERS. 

Section  i.  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  required  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  these  regulations,  and  especially  with  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  their  respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  these  are 
faithfully  observed. 

Sec.  2.  The  teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the  hours  appointed 
for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools,  and  during  the  school  hours, 
shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  their  charge. 

Sec.  3.  The  teachers  may  meet  once  in  four  weeks,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, at  half-past  three,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent,  for  the 
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purpose  of  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
modes  of  discipline,  of  imparting  instruction,  etc.  The  session  may  con- 
tinue two  hours.  A record  of  the  meetings  shall  be  kept,  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  All  teachers  are  required  to  open  and  remain  in  their  rooms 
at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  commencing,  morning  and 
afternoon.  They  shall  not  permit  disorder,  unnecessary  noise  or  rude 
conduct  in  their  rooms,  at  any  time.  Teachers  failing  to  comply  with 
this  rule  shall  report  their  tardiness  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  5.  The  Principals  of  buildings  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
management  of  their  respective  schools.  They  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  halls,  yards  and  outbuildings  connected  with 
same,  as  shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a proper  condition.  The  other 
teachers  shall  co-operate  with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises,  at  recess  and 
before  and  after  school.  They  shall  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent 
pupils  from  gathering  on  the  school  grounds  before  the  hours  for  open- 
ing the  school,  and  they  shall  require  them  to  leave  the  premises  at  the 
close  of  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  Teachers  may  visit  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  Such  visits  shall  not  occupy 
more  than  two  days  in  a year,  and  one  visiting  day  only  can  be  taken  in 
any  term,  and  for  this  purpose  only  one  room  in  the  same  building  can 
be  dismissed  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  7.  The  teachers  shall  practice  such  discipline  in  their  schools 
as  would  be  exercised  by  a kind,  firm  and  judicious  parent  in  his  family; 
and  they  shall  resort  to  corporal  punishment  only  when  milder  means 
have  been  tried  and  found  to  fail.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  a list  of  all 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  said  teacher,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  month  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent,  with  date, 
name  of  pupil,  and  cause  of  such  punishment. 

Sec.  8 They  shall  adhere  to  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

Sec.  9.  No  teacher  shall  read  or  distribute  any  advertisement,  nor 
allow  any  advertisement  to  be  read  or  distributed  in  any  school  room,  or 
upon  any  of  the  school  premises. 

Sec.  10.  Notice  of  the  supplies  or  repairs  required  in  any  of  the 
school  rooms  should  be  sent,  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent,  on  Tues- 
day between  8 and  9 a.  m. 

Sec.  11.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  shall  be  such,  and 
only  such,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  ; and  no  pupil  shall  be 
allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any  public  school  unless  furnished  with 
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books,  slate,  and  other  utensils  required  to  be  used  in  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs : Provided,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  such  cause 
unless  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a 
list  of  books  or  articles  needed,  and  one  week  shall  have  elapsed  after 
such  notice  without  the  pupil’s  obtaining  such  books. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  to  send 
reports  to  parents  in  such  form  as  the  Superintendent  shall  direct,  indi- 
cating the  standing  of  their  children  in  scholarship  and  deportment. 
They  shall  also  immediately  notify  parents  of  any  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  their  children,  unless  they  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  irregularity  is  unavoidable,  and  with  the  parents’ 
knowledge  and  consent. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  having  charge  of  a 
room  to  make  out  a programme  of  recitations  and  studies  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  school,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  placing  the  same  in 
a conspicuous  place  in  the  school  room  for  reference,  and  furnish  the 
Superintendent  with  a copy,  and  notify  him  of  any  changes  in  the  same. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  will  not  take  notice  of  any  charge  against  any 
teacher  unless  presented  in  writing  and  signed  by  at  least  one  responsi- 
ble person. 

Sec.  15.  No  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  resign  during  the  term 
for  which  he  or  she  was  appointed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
and  at  least  two  weeks’  notice. 

Sec.  16.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  his  or  her  register  and  class  book 
neatly  and  accurately,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  return  them  to  the  Superintendent  at  his  office. 

Sec.  17.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  school  rooms. 

Sec.  18.  On  the  Friday  preceding  any  general  or  special  election,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  all  grades  above  the  fourth  year  to 
explain  to  their  pupils  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  elective  franchise 
as  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

Sec.  19.  The  Principals  shall  keep  an  inventory  of  all  apparatus 
and  supplies  belonging  to  their  buildings. 

Sec.  20.  Teachers  are  prohibited  from  awarding  prizes  to  pupils 
under  their  charge,  unless  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  21.  Pupils  shall  not  be  permitted  to  answer  calls  from  the 
room  except  in  very  especial  cases  and  then  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Principal. 

Sec.  22.  They  shall  read,  from  time  to  time,  and  explain  to  their 
schools,  all  the  rules  relating  to  pupils,  that  they  may  be  distinctly 
understood. 
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PUPILS. 

Section  i.  None  but  legal  residents  of  Galesburg,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  public 
schools  without  the  permission  of  the  Board,  and  the  payment  of  tuition, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  pupil  beginning  the  first  year  shall  enter  after  the  fourth 
week  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  3.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  the  schools  without  furnish- 
ing a physician’s  certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated  or  other- 
wise secured  against  the  small-pox. 

Sec.  4.  Pupils  can  only  be  admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  first  time 
by  a permit  issued  by  the  Superintendent,  entitling  them  to  enter  Mon- 
day morning  of  any  week.  Pupils  may  be  received  during  the  first  three 
days  of  any  term  ; after  which,  application  for  admission  must  be  made 
on  Monday  mornings,  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  5.  Pupils  shall  attend  school  in  the  district  in  which  they  re- 
side, except  when  transferred  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
following  grounds  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  a transfer : 

(1) .  From  a school  which  has  more  pupils  than  seats,  to  a school 
which  has  vacant  seats. 

(2) .  In  case  of  injury  to  health  from  greater  distance  traveled,  the 
injury  to  be  determined  by  certificate  of  some  well  accredited  physician. 

The  above  case  must  present  certificates  of  good  standing  in  the 
schools  they  desire  to  leave. 

(3) .  For  disciplinary  purposes,  when  the  good  of  the  pupil  and  the 
good  of  the  school  make  a change  desirable. 

Sec.  6.  Every  scholar  who  shall  be  absent  four  half-days,  or  tardy 
four  times,  or  who  shall  leave  school  without  permission  twice  within 
four  consecutive  weeks,  without  a statement  from  the  parent  or  guardian, 
given  in  person  or  by  written  note,  stating  that  these  absences  were  with 
his  knowledge,  or  unless  such  absences  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  given  in  person  or  by  written 
note,  shall  forfeit  his  seat  in  school,  and  the  teacher  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  parent  that  the  pupil  is  suspended  ; Provided,  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  required  to  enforce  this  regulation  until  other  reasonable  means 
for  correcting  such  irregularities  have  been  tried.  No  pupil  who  has 
been  thus  suspended  shall  be  restored  until  the  Superintendent  has 
received  satisfactory  assurance  from  the  parent  or  guardian  that  these 
irregularities  will  be  corrected  in  the  future. 
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Sec.  7.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease,  or  coming  from  a house  where  such  disease  prevails,  shall 
be  received  in  any  school  until  the  Principal  is  furnished  with  a certifi- 
cate from  the  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  8.  Any  pupil  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  any  school  property 
shall  pay  in  full  to  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  be  liable  to  suspension 
or  expulsion  in  case  such  injury  was  wantonly  committed. 

SeC.  9.  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  any  regular  examination 
shall  forfeit  his  or  her  seat,  and  shall  not  thereafter  enter  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  without  a special  permit  from  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  a parent  or  guardian  wishes  to  have  a pupil  ex- 
cused from  any  regular  study  of  his  class,  or  regularly  during  any  portion 
of  school  hours,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  he  shall  apply  to  the  Super- 
intendent in  person  or  by  written  note,  stating  the  reason  for  such 
request,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  grant  it. 

Sec.  11.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  refrain  from  every  kind  of 
rude  behavior  in  the  school  buildings,  such  as  loud  boisterous  laughing 
and  talking,  whistling,  running  and  scuffling,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
as  well-bred  persons  would  do  in  a private  house. 

Sec.  12.  No  games  shall  be  permitted  in  the  basements  or  yards 
which  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any  property  in  the  buildings  or  on 
adjoining  grounds ; nor  upon  the  streets  to  the  annoyance  of  the  passers- 
by.  Pupils  are  prohibited  from  throwing  snow  balls  or  missiles  of  any 
kind  on  the  school  premises,  or  on  the  streets  adjacent. 

Sec  13.  Whenever  the  teacher  of  any  school  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  the  name  of  any  pupil  whose  conduct  is  considered  such 
that  he  or  she  is  unfit  to  be  a member  of  the  school,  the  case  shall  at 
once  be  examined  by  the  Superintendent,  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
pupil  has  been  duly  admonished,  and  he  exhibits  no  signs  of  reformation, 
he  shall  temporarily  suspend  the  pupil.  He  shall  inform  the  parent, 
stating  the  cause  of  suspension.  Any  pupil  thus  suspended  may  be  re- 
stored at  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent ; but  no  pupil  shall  be 
finally  expelled  from  school  without  the  action  of  the  Board.  A record 
of  all  suspensions  and  expulsions  shall  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Sec.  14.  No  pupils  shall  be  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another,  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  until  they  are  able  to 
sustain  a satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  grade  from 
which  they  are  to  be  transferred.  All  promotions  shall  be  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  month.  Pupils  may  be  sent  into  a lower 
class  whenever  their  scholarship  has  been  of  the  fourth  rank  two  months 
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in  succession,  or  whenever  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  not  attain  a 
fair  standing  in  a class  to  which  they  belong.  The  fourth  rank  shall  be 
below  an  average  of  75  per  cent. 

Sec.  15.  To  complete  the  eighth  grade  or  to  graduate  from  the 
High  School,  the  pupil’s  standing  must  not  be  lower  than  75  per  cent,  in 
any  subject  unless  the  general  average  of  all  subjects  exceeds  85  per 
cent.  The  standing  shall  be  based  upon  the  daily  work  and  the  final 
examination.  In  all  other  grades  an  average  standing  of  75  per  cent, 
shall  be  required  to  admit  the  pupil  to  the  grade  above. 

Sec.  16.  An  excuse  for  every  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  rendered 
in  writing  or  in  person  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  delinquent  pupil. 

In  such  case  the  pupil  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
school  until  the  excuse  is  rendered.  Provided,  the  teacher  may,  if  he 
thinks  best,  permit  the  pupil  to  remain  in  school  during  the  first  half-day 
on  which  he  shall  come  after  the  absence,  or  during  the  half-day  on 
which  the  tardiness  occurs,  and  require  such  pupil  to  bring  the  excuse 
on  the  succeeding  half-day. 

Sec.  17.  Any  child  who  comes  to  school  without  having  given 
reasonable  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  or  dress,  may  be  sent  home 
to  be  prepared  for  school  in  a proper  manner. 

Sec.  18.  Teachers  may  require  pupils,  guilty  of  insubordination,  to 
make  an  apology  as  openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  KEEPING  RECORDS. 

Section  i.  The  ages  of  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  in  years  and  months 
immediately  upon  their  entering  school. 

Sec.  2.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering  the  school,  prepared  with  books 
and  other  requisites  for  performing  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  school,  whether  he  be  a member  for  one  day,  for  one 
week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

Sec.  3.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  during  half 
or  more  than  half  of  a given  session,  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that 
session  ; otherwise  he  shall  be  accounted  absent. 

Sec.  4.  The  name  of  any  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  six  consecu- 
tive half-days  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll ; provided  in  cases  when  the 
pupil  has  left  school  not  to  return,  his  name  may  be  dropped  on  the  day 
of  leaving. 

Sec.  5.  Any  pupil  that  may  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a 
definite  time  previously  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  session  shall  be 
marked  tardy ; except  in  a case  where  a pupil,  after  having  been  present 
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in  the  school-room  shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher  into  other  parts  of  the 
school  building,  or  upon  the  school  premises,  to  attend  to  business  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  When  a class  finishes  a grade,  there  is  entered  in  the  Grade 
Record  for  the  school  (i)  the  length  of  the  time  the  class,  or  any  parti- 
cular pupil,  was  in  the  grade ; (2)  the  name  of  each  pupil ; (3)  the  age  in 
years  and  months  of  each  pupil  at  the  time  of  completing  the  grade. 

Sec.  7.  The  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing 
the  whole  number  of  days  present  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

Sec.  8.  The  average  number  enrolled  shall  be  found  by  taking  one- 
half  the  sum  of  the  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
month. 

Sec.  9.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  one 
hundred  times  the  average  daily  attendance  by  the  average  number  en- 
rolled. 

JANITORS. 

Section  i.  The  janitors  shall  remain  in  or  near  their  respective 
buildings  during  school  hours,  unless  excused  by  the  Principal,  and 
devote  their  time  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  position. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  have  the  rooms  properly  heated  at  least  thirty 
minutes  before  the  time  of  commencing  school  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  3.  They  shall  carefully  sweep  the  school  rooms,  wardrobes  and 
halls  after  the  close  of  each  school  day,  and  shall  carefully  dust  them 
before  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  Principal 
thinks  necessary,  shall  scrub  the  rooms,  wardrobes,  halls  and  windows 
with  water. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall,  during  the  time  of  snowfall  or  sleet,  keep  brooms 
at  the  doors  for  the  use  of  pupils ; keep  clean  the  steps  and  all  the  walks 
in  and  around  the  building ; shall  keep  the  outhouses  and  basements  in 
good  condition  ; shall  see  that  the  buildings  are  properly  closed  at  night 
and  at  other  times  when  the  school  is  not  in  session. 

Sec.  5.  They  shall  be  kind  and  considerate  of  pupils,  courteous  to 
teachers,  and  helpful  to  the  Principal  in  maintaining  order  in  the  hallways 
and  on  the  school  grounds. 

Sec.  6.  They  shall  perform  such  other  services  as  the  Principal, 
Superintendent,  or  Board,  may  require. 

Sec.  7.  They  shall  make  a daily  review  of  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  report  to  the  Principal  or  Superintendent  any  injury  done 
to  the  same ; and  so  far  as  they  are  able,  make  all  repairs  needed  in  term 
time. 

Note— These  Rules  and  Regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  October 
meeting,  1890. 
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